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THE TECHNIC OF AMERICAN MILLING 


By ERNEST REINER 


three years ago, I had the oppor- 

tunity to visit a number of mills. 
Since then, especially in the last few 
months. as representative of the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co, terminal elevators, I have 
called on most of the flour mills in the 
Rocky Mountain states, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansus and Missouri. I have been pleas- 
antly surprised to see how in this rela- 
tively short time the milling industry in 
this country has progressed technically. 


W HEN I came to America about ~ 


The economical development of the last 
decade has shown that the more any in- 
dustrial enterprise develops and strives 
for perfection, the more its tasks have 
changed from purely commercial and 
technical to chemical problems. This is 
true for almost any line of production, 
but more so for the flour miller, Fortu- 


nately, the men at the head of America’s 
flour mills have quickly realized this fact, 
and now almost every day there comes 
into being a new mill laboratory, and we 
see millers employ their own chemists 
who only a few years ago would have con- 


sidered it a useless expense even to submit 
their product to a commercial laboratory 
once in a while. 


The reasons for this changed attitude 


are many. One of the most important 
seems to be the centralizing tendency in 
the milling industry, making for bigger 
and better equipped plants, and their re- 


moval from the country to terminal mar- 
kets. The miller, who heretofore was 
drawing practically all his raw material 
from his own place and vicinity, is now 
in a position to get his wheat from most 
any part of the United States. This 
broadening of his field of supplies is a 
blessing only if he is equipped to blend 
successfully any class of wheat which he 
can get at an advantage. 

Then there is the change in quality of 
the wheat from one season to another, 
owing to conditions under which it has 
been planted, grown and ‘harvested and, 
finally, the unfortunate but undeniable 
fact of deterioration in the quality of 
most of our wheat varieties,.due to the 
exhaustion of the soil, which cannot in- 
definitely produce high-grade wheat with- 
out restoration of its growing power 
through fertilizing and crop rotation. 
This fact was mentioned some 15 years 
ago in a paper read before the British 
Royal Society of Art on “Modern Devel- 
opments of Flour Milling,” and since 
then conditions have become worse. There 
are many other underlying facts, but 
those mentioned are the most important. 
One more reason for changed condi- 
tions must not be lost sight of, a fact 
deplorable but true, and that is that 


many millowners or managers have not 
been millers themselves. They not only 
did not possess any technical knowledge 
of milling, but did not seem to interest 
themselves very much in the way the prod- 
uct which they were selling was made, 


depending entirely upon their head miller 
for everything outside their office. This 
has changed materially for the better as 
the new generation, as well as the older, 
is taking more interest in the technical 
part of the business, 

Even a skilled and experienced miller 
finds it a hard nut to crack, when he gets 
wheat with new and strange character- 
istics. He has to try and try again, each 
trial often representing a we run, with, 

t 


Perhaps, unsatisfactory results. At best, 
when he finally succeeds, it is mere guess- 
Work, to be started all over again the 
next day. Many try to get around this 
difficulty, endeavoring to buy the same 


old type of wheat which they have been 
accustomed to grind, going out of their 
way to get it and paying unjustifiably 
— 
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high premiums, when they could get wheat 
close at hand and much cheaper, which 
would give just as good, if not better, 
results, if they only knew how to handle it. 

Now, a mill is supposed to be a money- 
making proposition, and the miller to be 
in business, not for his health nor for the 
pleasure of supplying 100,000,000 hungry 
Americans with their daily biscuit or roll; 
his task is, or should be, to make from 
a bushel of wheat as good flour as pos- 
sible, as much of it as possible, and to 
make it as cheaply as possible. 

Under old conditions, with relative 
over-production of high-class, cheap 
wheat, big margins between wheat and 
flour prices, cheap labor and small com- 
petition, the milling game was rather sim- 
ple. Most anybody could go into it and 
make a nice living, besides seeing his bank 
account grow in accordance with the re- 
sult of the year’s crop. If today anybody 
tried to go into the milling business on 
this happy-go-lucky plan of a generation 
ago, the receiver would be around before 
he realized that he had got started, no 
matter how fat his roll may have been 
when he went in. 

Several of the most experienced men 
in the business have told me that with the 
high cost of production and marketing, 
and the dangerously close margin between 
wheat and flour prices, as high as 75 per 
cent of their rather small earnings came 
from the accrued value of early bought 
wheat and not from legitimate manufac- 
turing profit. If this is the case—and 
there is no reason to doubt it—then there 
is surely something wrong, a leak some- 
where. Our millers, mostly progressive 
and thinking men, have found this out 
and gone after the remedy. It soon he- 
came clear that there was*not much to 
change at the commercial end of the 
game, so they directed their attention to 
the plant. More effective, scientific pro- 
duction became the slogan. and as its rep- 
resentative exponent, we find the milling 
chemist, 

THE MILLING CHEMIST 


There is today not a mill in the coun- 
try which has installed a_ laboratory, 
which would part with it under any cir- 
cumstances. In fact, every miller with 
whom .I had the opportunity to discuss 
the matter, acknowledged that his labora- 
tory had proved the best investment he 
ever made. From what I have seen, it 
appears to me that any mill of 250 bbls 
capacity or more not only can afford but 
ought to have a laboratory. 

t is a known fact, unfortunately not 
sufficiently realized by many millers, that 
uniformity in the flour is perhaps the 
most important aid in keeping customers, 
even in competition with a flour which 
once in a while may run slightly better in 
quality. With the new conditions con- 
fronting the miller which I have men- 
tioned, it is impossible for him to attain 
this goal without a chemist’s assistance. 

But it would not be enough for the 
chemist to help maintain uniformity. I 
go even so far as to say that his analytical 
woik, his checking work, should become 
secondary after a while. If a chemist 
wants to live up to his task, he must never 
forget that what is wanted from him is 
better flour, more of it, produced as 
cheaply as possible—in one word, the 
chemist’s work has to be constructive. 
Many millers have complained that it was 
in this latter point that their expectations 
have first been unrealized, 

This was hardly the chemist’s fault 
alone. True, many a so-called chemist is 


the product of a few weeks’ training in 
some commercial laboratory. But the de- 
mand became suddenly so urgent that the 
supply had to be provided, and quickly. 
Now all that even a very intelligent man 
can learn in such a short time is to make 
the customary analysis and baking tests. 
Based on what has been taught him, he 
will be able to tell if the flour is deficient 
in protein, gluten or baking capacity, but 
when asked for a remedy, he will be un- 
able to give it, being helpless before a 
problem for the solution of which his 
training has not prepared him. But in 
the last few years our universities and 
special schools have turned out many 
thoroughly trained cereal chemists, who 
deserve this name fully, and certainly can 
do all that may be expected from them, 
if given the opportunity, and shown that 
they have a chance for advancement. 

Only recently one of them complained 
to me that “there was nothing in it for 
an ambitious fellow” from either the sci- 
entific or the financial side. In many cases 
he gets a sample and, after having turned 
in his analysis, he never hears any more 
about it. He is then quick to realize that 
on such a basis he might get a raise once 
in a while, but with a limit looming close 
by. If this will satisfy him, he will haray 
be what the miller hired him for, and at 
best only a good hand in his line. If more 
ambitious, he will become disgusted, quit 
for some other place or go into an en- 
tirely different branch of chemistry, per- 
haps open a laboratory of his own. But 
the miller will have lost him, and have 
the trouble of a new man’s unavoidable 
mistakes. 

Here, Mr. Miller, is where you come in. 
If you will show your young chemist 
where his work can become profitable for 
the plant and ultimately for him, he will 
tackle his job from a different angle and 
in a different spirit. Tell him that a cer- 
tain kind of wheat could be had easier and 
cheaper, and that you would like to buy 
it to replace what you have or used to 
grind. He will go to his analysis in quite 
another way, look for things which other- 
wise he could not very well consider of 
much importance. 

Let your head miller consult and dis- 
cuss with him, you yourself show him 
anything to arouse his interest, keep him 
posted about wheat and flour values, send 
him once in a while to see your big cus- 
tomers, so he may hear their criticism and 
come back with the desire to improve 
what the customer complained of, or show 
him where he was wrong. 

Let him see and test the wheat samples 
before you buy; let him direct the bin- 
ning, advise in the blend; don’t ask only 
test figures, but make him understand 
why and for what you need them—in 
short, make him realize of what enormous 
help he could become to both you and the 
head miller, and then remunerate him 
accordingly, as he is not working for 
science’s sake alone. 

Don’t become impatient too quickly, but 
if you realize, after a fair trial, he is no 
good, get another chemist. But don’t 
blame it on chemistry and the chemists if 
you don’t pick a winner right at the start, 
or if you neglect to educate the man you 
got. Very often the miller, claiming that 
his chemist is nothing but a checking ma- 
chine, overlooks that it is he himself who 
has relegated him to such a position. 


CLEANING 


1 have often seen, especially in medium- 
sized mills, that not sufficient attention 


,-50 per cent of smutty wheat. 


has been attached to this item in the 
manufacture. Some millers send the 
wheat to the tempering bin directly from 
the elevator, and some soft-wheat millers, 
who do not temper at all, send to the rolls 
after having run the stock only super- 
ficially through a scouring machine. They 
seem to overlook that whatever dust may 
be sticking to the berry can hardly be 
removed by simply scouring dry and, once 
in the rolls, a good percentage remains 
in the flour. 

In Europe, the treatment of the wheat 
before it is milled is one of the most im- 
portant features of the whole process. 
The wheat is first.thoroughly cleaned dry, 
then goes to the washing machines, is 
brushed to remove all surface dirt and 
the whiskers, and again cleaned. Some of 
the mills I have visited there have very 
costly cleaning and washing plants. Many 
of them don’t even permit a visitor to see 
this part, considering their processes a 
fabrication secret, which shows better 
than mere words how much value they 
attach to this feature. 

One English miller once showed me a 
flour sample representing a 35 per cent 
patent produced by one of his competi- 
tors, and which apparently was milled 
from wheat cleaned after the old con- 
servative method, and at the side of it a 
95 per cent flour made from identically 
the same wheat, but cleaned in a newly 
installed washing and cleaning plant. The 
95 per cent flour was not only superior 
in color, but better from every point of 
view. 

This happened some 10 years ago, and 
if I mentioned the cost of installation of 
cleaning apparatus, nobody would betieve 
me or think of going to such an expense 
for “just a cleaning plant.” But the 
backwardness of many of our mills with 
regard to this feature is astonishing, as 
there has been on the market for the last 
few years a machine invented and made 
in America by a practical miller, the cost 
of which is appallingly small if consid- 
ered beside the figure spent by the Euro- 
pean mills for the same item. 

It is true the elaborate European clean- 
ing plants enable the use of from 20 to 
But for 
regular wheat, which is always preferred 
even with the best cleaning machines, and 
forms the majority of the stock, this 
American machine fills the bill as well as, 
if not better than, anything I have seen 
in Europe. 

BLENDING 


In England and western continental 
Europe, the wheat ground is from 75 to 
100 per cent foreign wheat, and I have 
seen stocks go to the rolls containing as 
much as 25 and more different varieties 
of wheat. Sages the art of blending 
is more highly developed there than over 
here, necessity being the best teacher. 

But in the last three years, the Euro- 
pean war, having diverted to the East all 
the western wheat which usually was ex- 
ported from the Pacific Coast, together 
with crop failures in one wheat belt and 
abundance in another, has brought about 
a good deal of blending in America. 
There has been and is being done a good 
deal of experimenting in this line right 
now, so that a few fundamental remarks 
might prove of benefit. 

In England and western Germany there 
was a movement on foot about 10 years 
ago to grind each quality of wheat sepa- 
rately and to mix the finished product. 
Many and very costly flour-mixing ma- 
chines were put on the market and bought, 
extensive experimenting went on for 
years, with the result that most of these 
machines were finally discarded: The 
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general practice now is to . the 
wheat and grind the blended stock. As 
the blend contains often very 

(even durum) and very soft varieties, it 
was only necessary to temper or wash the 
different qualities separately, so as to 
blend in as uniform a state as possible. 

The basis of the blend, commonly ealled 
the “filler,” consists of the cheapest vari- 
ety of wheat obtainable, which naturally 
changes almost from day to day. This 
filler is run separately through the experi- 
mental mill, flour then analyzed and 
certain elements added to bring it to the 

uired standard. According to quality 
and price, the filler forms up to 60 per 
cent of the blend. 

Here I have seen mills making hard- 
wheat flour, using domestic wheat, if same 
is too weak, to blend with high-grade, 
strong Turkey. This is almost as if you 
tried to mix water and oil, The proper 
way would be to determine the strength 
of the home wheat and to increase its 
strength gradually by blending a semi- 
dark or dark and, if required, some Tur- 
key. If built up this way, the influence 
of only 5 to 74% per cent wheat contain- 
ing high-grade gluten is much more bene- 
ficial than if 30 per cent of it were used 
without intermediate qualities. 

The same is true the other way round. 
Two years ago the soft wheat raised in 
Texas contained an abnormal amount of 
low-grade gluten which made it imprac- 
ticable for straight use. Some mills, ad- 
vised to work down the strength by using 
white western, shipped in some Colorado 
spring or western club, which was nothing 
but starch, but gave up the experiment, 
not obtaining the desired result. Others, 
mixing Oklahoma red, Missouri or Kan- 
sas, and western white winter, and finish- 
ing with club or Colorado spring, found 
it very satisfactory, so much so, in fact, 
that they keep on using this blend after 
the necessity has passed. 


MOISTURE 


Practically all flour and feed which I 
have seen is ship from the mills at a 
too low degree of moisture. This repre- 
sents an enormous economical waste all 
around, and hurts the consumer as much 
as the miller. It may sound paradoxical, 
but extensive tests and years of experi- 
ence have proved that the baker can add 
more water to flour containing, and. pro- 
duced at, say 13% per cent moisture, 
than to the same flour at 12 per cent. 
To put it otherwise, the absorption ca- 
pacity of 13% per cent flour is vastly 
higher than of 12 per cent flour of the 
same composition. 

Furthermore, a flour ground at a high- 
er degree of moisture contains less acid 
ash and branny particles, consequently is 
better in color, bakes better both in vol- 
ume and texture—in short, is a better and 
more tasteful, more easily digested prod- 
uct all round. There are two more fea- 
tures to a flour produced at a higher 
degree of moisture, besides purity and 
color: yield and saving in power. Ad- 
dressing myself to professionals in the 
line, I font need to go to a great length 
of explanation, but a few words on the 
subject are indispensable. 

—. of immersing wheat in 
water had been known for many years, 
and tempering has become a universal 
practice. But most of the advantage is 
lost after the stock has passed the first 
break, the moisture which has been added 
mechanically through tempering evapo- 
rates, and if tempered too heavily the 
miller encounters many difficulties, like 
sweating inside the rolls and dressing ma- 
chines, pasting up of silks and so on. 
Furthermore, the finished product, having 
absorbed the moisture only mechanically, 
loses it easily if stored only a short time. 

All this has been known for years. The 
difficulty was to find a process suitable 
for practical use in the plant to maintain 
the stock through the whole system in the 
physical condition most favorable for 
silting, allowing for the best possible sep- 
aration of tne flour from the bran through 
the whole mill; and to maintain both flour 
and by-products (bran, offal) at the same 
and most desirable degree of moisture by 
adding water, not merely in a mechanical 
way, but to have it absorbed in a definite 
chemical combination. 

The honor of having found a solution 
belongs to an English miller who had the 
advantage of both practical and scientific 
training, and has oted almost his life- 
time to its perfection, A. E. Humphries. 
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Later a German, or rather an Alsatian, 
milling engineer and chemist, Dr. Thom- 
as, vastly improved the system, which is 
now known as the “Humphries-Thomas 
Process.” 

It consists of a machine which permits 

water being added in substantial quanti- 
ties direct into the semolinas, middlings, 
etc., in the process of milling, without 
making lumps, the moisture being 
sprayed in a fine mist, thereby insuring 
an improvement of the milling process on 
its mechanical side, improvement in the 
quality of flour, greatly increasing the 
yield, and, finally, making possible the 
adding of desirable matters to the flour 
like wheat-malt extract, different salts re- 
quired in a good flour, etc. 
- In the books or periodical publications 
of Professor T. B. Wood, Cambridge, 
ae. Professor Georg Wolf, of the 
Milling School in Dippoldiswalde, Ger- 
many, Professor C. I. Lintner, Munich, 
and others, this process has been treated 
at great length, so that anybody who may 
be especially interested can find there 
more about it. : 

It would be unjust not to mention that 
I know of at least two Americans who 
have conceived the same idea, based solely 
on their practical experience. Unfortu- 
nately, they both are empjoyed men, busy 
the whole day as millers, ovine neither 
the time nor the means for extensive and 
expensive experiments. 

Then there is one more stone in their 
way. Our wise lawmakers in Washington 
have prescribed a maximum of 13% per 
cent moisture, which is the reason for my 
using this figure. In fact, the average 
flour in Europe contains about 14% to 15 
per cent. Far be it from me to doubt the 
wisdom of those gentlemen, although, if 
I remember rightly, they also opposed 
bleaching, and it took them meet | years 
to recognize what everybody in the busi- 
ness had already forgotten, that bleaching 
not only does not constitute an adultera- 
tion, but actually means a decided im- 
provement of the flour both in looks and 
in quality. 

PROTEIN VS. GLUTEN 


Several months ago my attention was 
drawn to a resolution adopted at the last 
convention of milling chemists. In short, 
it meant discarding of the gluten test as 
basic determination of flour value in favor 
of protein. 

For the benefit of the miller who may 
not have given special attention to the 
detail work of his chemist, I wish to point 
out that it takes 10 times as much skill, 
work, attention and time to make a thor- 
ough, reliable gluten test as the chemical 
determination of protein. It is significant 
that the resolution was introduced by, and 
originated with, the owner or manager of 
a commercial arene 

Before progressing further, I wish to 
emphasize that this does not mean to 
imply bad faith on the part of the orig- 
inator of this resolution. But it is mere- 
ly human nature to advance to the point 
of least resistance, perhaps subconscious- 
ly. Certainly nobody will blame a man at 
the head of a commercial enterprise if he 
tries to have a method adopted which will 
save him time and money, especially if he 
believes that this method is just as good 
as or better than a more expensive one. 

I said that these motives might be 
working subconsciously, especially as, ac- 
cording to my source of information, the 
gentleman in question is not a scientifical- 
ly trained chemist, but has bought his 
business, after having acquired a praise- 
worthy knowledge of flour- and bread- 
testing by practical work in the same. 

What is more astonishing is that the 
resolution found a majority, the assembly 
containing so many chemists who know or 
should know better. In Europe, the con- 
ditions which only begin to confront us 
here were encountered first more than 30 
years ago. If I remember rightly, as 
early as 1885 lectures in special milling 


‘ or flour chemistry were held at the Uni- 
‘versity of Budapest, where the first rolls 


were used. Some of the leading scientists 
in England and on the Continent have 
made it their lifework. Why shall we 
not a by their experience? They also 
tried once to get around the gluten test 
by making protein the basic factor of the 
analysis, only to return ruefully to old 
Father Gluten, after years of experiments 
and discussions. 

At first hearing, the arguments in favor 
of the protein test sound very convinc- 


ing: accuracy, uniformity, and quickness. 
But, when going deeper into the matter, 
all that remains is quickness, whereas ac- 
curacy and uniformity can be and have 
been attained just as well in the gluten 
test. I don’t want to insist upon my own 
experience, although in a plant with which 
I was connected all tests are made by two 
and three men at the same time, always 
showing almost perfect uniformity in re- 
sults and but alight variation, accordin 
to the quality of flour or wheat examined. 
But there are such standard works as 
those of Professor Ferenczy, Budapest; 
Professor Feitler, Vienna; Dr. Hardy, 
Cambridge; Dr. Buchwald, Munich, not 
to forget the book of M. Arpin, head of 
the flour-testing laboratory of the French 
government in Paris, or the “Zeitschrift 


fiir das gesammte Getreidewesen,” in | 


Berlin. 

There you can find statistics extending 
over a dozen years and more, showing 
that, once the necessary skill acquired and 
a uniform method of proceeding adopted, 
you can obtain, year in and year out, 
results which are not only sufficient for 
all practical pu but such as to sat- 
isfy even scientists of the standing of 
those mentioned. And when you have 
finished your gluten test, you know some- 
thing about the quality of the sample 
examined, whereas the amount of protein 
doesn’t mean anything, or at least not 
much, when it comes to determining qual- 
ity, and this is finally the reason that the 
test is made! 

Certainly you can make 10 protein tests 
during the time it takes to wash pain- 
fully one gluten sample, and then you 
have to weigh it twice on the analytical 
scale and put it in your furnace for 10 
to 12 hours. What’s the use of bothering 
so much? 

Yes, but what good does it do you to 
know the protein content in a jiffy? Have 
you never experienced, you disciple of 
protein, that a flour containing a very 
high amount of the undeniably very pre- 
cious shy was of decidedly poor qual- 
ity? Does it not strike you as funny, Mr. 
Miller, that you get a report from the 
commercial laboratory or from your own 
chemist giving res like: protein 12, 
wet gluten 36; or protein 13, wet gluten 
39? 

In other words, the wet gluten figures 
always three times the protein when most 
of the time the wet gluten has never been 
washed. How do you explain it, Mr. 
Protein Chemist, when you consider that 
all the authorities on question insist 
that the most important feature in your 
gluten test is just the relationship be- 
tween dry and wet gluten, whereas your 
method invariably shows this relationship 
to be three to one? 

It does not take a chemist, but anybody 
with common horse sense can tell you that 
if your wet gluten is 36 and the figure 
obtained after drying it completely shows 
the amount of dry gluten 12, the differ- 
ence has a meaning: the amount of 
moisture which the gluten contained. The 
absorption capacity of the gluten being 
one of the most important points to de- 
termine its quality, it is enor even to 
the layman, that the practice of the com- 
mercial laboratories, or at least some of 
them, cannot be right. 

Up to 1907 there existed one difficulty 
for the correct establishment of this rela- 
tionship, namely, the difficulty of drying 
completely the wet gluten, the latter 
forming a kind of coat if submitted to 
heat. This difficulty was overcome by 
boiling the dry gluten for about 15 min- 
utes, changing it into a porous (spongy) 
state, which permits the complete evapo-. 
ration of the moisture if submitted for 
10 to 12 hours to a constant heat of 110 
degrees centigrade. 

t might be useful to some of the read- 
ers if I outline the method used almost 
universally in Europe for moisture and 
gluten test. 

When testing the moisture in wheat, 
the custom is to break up the berry slight- 
ly by chopping in a handmill, then to sub- 
mit it to a regular heat of 110 degrees, 
Celsius, for at least 10 and, if possible, 12 
hours. The quantity used is generally 
five grams, and if weighed carefully be- 
fore and after drying, the difference mul- 
tiplied by four gives the percentage of 
moisture. The same proceeding is used 
for determination of moisture in flour. 

For the gluten test, take 25 grams of 
flour, adding gradually, while turning 
steadily, 124% cubic centimeters of dis- 
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tilled water bp prepare the dough. pis. 
tilled water is to insure uniformity 
It is a well-known fact that a differen 
ne of the water influences }\ot <, 
much the quantity but the quality 0; ¢},. 
gluten, because of the reaction brought 
about by the different salts contained j,, 
various waters. Much care has to hy. 
taken to see that all the flour is cont:ineq 
in the dough. Knead the dough thorough- 
ly until a uniform mass is obtained, {hey 
let it stand for 25 to 30 minutes in 4 
covered receptacle, which also must con- 
tain a little bowl of water to insure syf- 
ficient air moisture. 

Before starting to wash out the g!iten, 
cover the basin with a fine silk clo!}; 0; 
cheesecloth. Until sumicient skill i, ac¢- 
quired by much practice, one is lial)\¢ to 
lose much of the gluten at first, ani the 
cloth cover serves as a recipient for his. 
Start by regulating the dropping water 
to about 60 drops per minute, ani jn- 
crease slightly in going along until «i |ast 
a full stream of water can be use! to 
remove the last traces of starch in the 
gluten. 

The water in the gluten has then to be 
removed by kneading it between the 
fingers, which have to be dried as you pro- 
ceed, As soon as the gluten begins to 
stick, remove it quickly and care(ully, 
and weigh it. The figure obtained, nulti- 
plied by four, gives you the amount of 
“gluten calculated on air-dry substance” 
or “wet-gluten.” 

Now boil this wet gluten for about 15 
minutes, and put it for 12 hours in your 
furnace at 110 degrees Celsius. After al- 
lowing to cool off in the dissicator, weigh 
it and the result multiplied by four vives 
you the dry gluten. 

Deduct from the amount of wet gluten 
the dry gluten figure, and divide the fig- 
ure obtained by the amount of dry gluten, 
and you have “the absorption capacity of 
the gluten.” , 

Wet gluten 
Less dry gluten 


Absorption, per cent .:........ 2 221.3 

But even more important than the fig- 
ures is the quality of the gluten, its color, 
elasticity and general consistence. ‘here 
have been various ingenious apparatuses 
designed for these tests, but not one, to 
my knowledge, gives complete satisfaction 
or as good results as the human eye and 
finger tips. You have to watch the gluten 
during the washing, and in observing 
closely and comparing with the figures 
obtained, and the results of the baking 
tests, you will soon be able to determine 
the quality of the gluten before you are 
through washing it out. 


OUTLOOK 


I think I have already mentioned in a 
previous article that, in Europe, straight 
hard, soft or spring wheat flour is en- 
tirely unknown, and I often wonder 
whether we here are going to continue to 
manufacture the varieties or will come to 
the European method of making different 
blends of general utility flour. 

My own observations on this subject 
are perhaps not conclusive enough, but it 
seems to me that the consumption of flour 
by the housewife is decreasing, the 
amount used by bakers and manutactur- 
ers increasing. These now are seldom 
using the straight flour they buy, but 
blend it, and it would be only in line with 
today’s general tendency to supply the 
buyer a finished product ready for his 
immediate use. : 

We all know that hard flour is lacking 
some of the sweetness and color which is 
claimed for soft wheat flour, the latter 
in turn being inferior in streng'!) and 
baking capacity, while spring whe: flour 
possesses some characteristics lacking 9 
both. Why should we not try to manu 
facture a flour containing the f:vorite 
characteristics of all those three }rands? 
The public will buy it, if skillfully «dver- 
tised, because it soon will see that it is to 
its advantage. 

I don’t tell any secrets in stating that 
there is many a soft wheat flour on the 
market containing quite a heavy percent: 
age of hard wheat, and vice vers’ And 
as to spring wheat flour, it woul have 
been impossible for the miller, with this 
year’s deficient crop, not to use ai)) other 
variety of wheat. Some of the most su“ 
cessful. flours in the American market r 
blended flours. 

(Continued on page 480.) 
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FREDERICK J. CLARK 

‘The sorrow which comes to every mem- 
ber of the staff of The Northwestern Mill- 
er in the death of Frederick J. Clark on 
May 12 is as wide in its reflection through- 
out the milling industry as it is deep and 
sincere in the hearts of those who mourn 
his loss. No man living in his time had a 
larger acquaintance among millers than 
he, and none was more highly or affection- 
ately regarded. His friendship was prized 
alike by the millowner and the humblest 
operative; he possessed the confidence. and 
genuine good will of both, and his entire 
business life was passed in their service. 

A humble-minded man, modest, unas- 
suming and self-effacing, gentle and kind- 
lv in his relations with his fellows, he ex- 
ercised an enormous influence for useful- 
ness and good throughout the trade, yet 
did so unconsciously, purely by virtue of 
his incorruptible honesty of purpose, his 
unimpeachable integrity, and the spirit of 


charity and helpfulness which animated 
him. Outwardly meek and unobtrusive, he 
had a moral strength and courage which 
in defense of a principle was impregnable; 
he never compromised with falsehood or 
evil practice, and when called upon to 
oppose wrong, he was an indomitable and 
gallant fighter, incapable of surrender. 
Throughout his long and honorable 
carecr it was frequently necessary for 
him to defend a cause 4 grore by the most 
powerful and influential interests in his 
field of activity. Convinced of its inherent 
righteousness, however, he never hesitated 
to commit himself wholly and unreserved- 


ly in its behalf, and to give to its support 
all the amazing energy he was capable of 
exerting. He never faltered or turned 
back, and it was the basis of his steadfast 
loyalty to the publication he served that, 
so great was its confidence in the inherent 
justice of his nature, it always backed him 
unreservedly and to the full extent of its 
power. 

Almost invariably, Mr. Clark emerged 
from such necessary encounters with the 
friendship of those he had fought so vigor- 
ously, because, in the end, they recognized 
his earnest sincerity and his adherence 
to principle, as well as his unselfish desire 
to gain victory, not for himself, but for 
the cause he had espoused. 

Thus, in the course of long years of con- 
scientious and unremitting work, he came 
into the possession of assets of good will 
and friendship such as few men acquire, 
and none of them were gained by the 
slightest sacrifice of his self-respect or the 
lowering of his moral standards, the pres- 
ervation of which was dearer to him than 
life itself. A more touching evidence of 
his character was to be found by those 
familiar with his daily life, in the hun- 
dreds of humble, obscure operative millers 
who came to him for help and advice in all 
their troubles, whether personal or other- 
wise. He was always an exceedingly busy 
man, but never denied any who sought him 
for either aid or counsel. 

He conducted an active correspondence 
with operative millers seeking positions, 
and was instrumental in finding opportuni- 
ties literally for thousands of them, while a 
very considerable portion of his income 
went to helping superannuated members 


of the trade and the widows and children 
of those who had died in poverty. His 
sympathy with all the unfortunate in the 


industry was unbounded, and his patience 
in dealing with them inexhaustible. Withal, 
he never let his left hand know what his 
right was doing in the cause of human 
charity, 

He was a member of several clubs, but 
was rarely seen in any of them. Although 


he hac innumerable friends, he cared little 
for ordinary social life outside of business 
circles, and unless called upon as a matter 
of duty, seldom left his home or office to 


participate in purely social functions. He 
had no outside interests, and sought no 


relaxations from his work, which was al- 
most his sole delight. 

Until the death of Mrs. Clark, a year 
ago, his home life afforded him all the 
change he desired from the duties of his 
office. Since then, despite the protests of 
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his friends, he insisted upon living by him- 
self in the same house; although such an 
existence must have been a lonely one, he 
could not be prevailed upon to alter it. He 
met his great domestic bereavement with 
characteristic fortitude, and endeavored 
earnestly to take up the broken threads of 
life with calm courage, in order that he 





Publishing Company, and for many years 
has been its vice-president. He was the 
first to collect for publication the statistics 
of the flour output of milling centers, and 
the first to collect and publish statistics of 
the cooperage trade. As editor of the 
Northwestern department, his reports of 
the trade have been original, reliable and 
invaluable—universally accepted through- 
out the world as absolutely authoritative. 
As editor of the American Baker, a de- 
artment in The Northwestern Miller, he 
as, in a few years, established the bakery 
news of that publication on a basis as re- 
liable, valuable and authoritative as its mill- 
ing information. In truth, his contribution 
to the development of the publication he 
has served so long and loyally is beyond 
calculation; he has literally put his life 





The Late Frederick J. Clark 


might not distress his sympathetic friends. 
His only surviving child, a son, having a 
taste for farming, had lived away from 
home for many years, and, having married, 
had formed ties of his own. 

Service was the keynote of Mr. Clark’s 
life, and his prayer was in his work, faith- 
fully and conscientiously performed to 
the full limit of his mental and physical 
strength. He was born in Illinois on July 
22, 1857, the son of George Milo and 
Lucretia Ball Clark. Self-educated, he 
learned the rudiments in the common 
schools, and when less than seventeen years 
old began to earn his own living in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. Here he was employed 
by The Northwestern Miller, founded by 
the late Amasa Ostrander, for whom he 
had great admiration-and affection. 

When this publication was removed to 
Minneapolis, he accompanied it, and has 
remained connected with it ever since, a 
period of forty-four years. He became a 
stockholder and director of The Miller 





into its upbuilding, and has most material- 
ly aided in every step of its progress from 
comparatively insignificant beginnings to 
its present consequence in the trade it 
represents. 

He was married on May 8, 1884, to 
Jeannette Glessner, of Minneapolis, whom 
he survived. He also outlived one son. 
His remaining son is Mr. Lee Clark, of 
Herbster, Wisconsin. He was a member 
of the Minneapolis and the Athletic clubs, 
and secretary of the Millers’ Club, of Min- 
neapolis. 

Ever since the death of Mrs. Clark it 
has been sadly evident to Mr. Clark’s more 
intimate friends that, despite his brave 
attempt to appear cheerful and take hold 
upon life, he was gradually and gently 
growing less vital. Never very strong 
physically, he seemed to be losing his pow- 
ers of resistance, and a few months ago 
he mentioned that he was by no means 
well; nevertheless, he insisted upon con- 
tinuing his work. Following a consulta- 
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tion with his physicians, he announced his 
determination to accept their advice and 
submit to an operation. 

This was performed about seven weeks 
ago, and he survived it, but subsequently 
peg pet ee resulted in a gradual failing 
of his physical powers, until death re- 
lieved him. He met the end with charac- 
teristic courage, and so passed to that. 
eternal reward which awaits him of whom 
it may be said, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant; enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” : 

We who for many years have labored at 
the same task and in the same service with 
Frederick J. Clark now face the realiza- 
tion that henceforth we must proceed on 
our way without his companionship. The 
shadow of this parting has been over us 
for many weeks, and our hearts were sore 
with it, but we hoped that it might mirac- 
ulously be deferred, and failed fully to 
grasp its meaning while yet he lirgered. 
Now we know; our dear friend and fel- 
low-servant has departed, and the associa- 
tion of years is irrevocably broken. 

Seeing that his long labors so faithfully 
performed are at an -end, his sorrows 
stilled, and that he has entered into peace 
and rest, it is not for us to grieve for him, 
but rather to receive thankfully the in- 
heritance he has left us in that noble ex- 
ample of service and devotion which he has 
given. Inevitably we must all pass through 
the portal he has crossed, .and the places 
that know us now shall know us no more 
forever. The busy and exacting labors of 
the day will end in some still evening to 


~come; the thought, concerned now with 


human needs and aims, will falter and 
turn at last to the contemplation of other 
things; the obedient pen will be laid aside, 


s'mever again to be taken up, and thereafter 


will be silence. 

Inexorable and continuing duty de- 
mands that the depleted ranks be closed 
up and the onward march resumed. Yet, 
until the journey’s end be reached, -we 
shall remember him who has gone from 
among us; we shall miss him daily and 
hourly from his accustomed place; we 
shall think of him in times of rejoicing, 
and will feel the need of his help when 
affairs go ill. Always we shall honor his 
memory in word and thought, and be 
grateful for what he has done in the past 
to contribute to our joint work: that qual- 
ity which is indestructible, which survives 
death and endures beyond the grave, the 
spirit of unselfish service and work well 
done for its own sake which, while he was 
among us, he displayed with such rare and 
admirable consistency. 


CORN FLOUR AS FOOD 

The National Association of White 
Corn Millers inserts a full-page adver- 
tisement in this issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller on the definite understanding 
that responsibility for the statements 
therein made rests solely upon those 
whose names are attached, and that the 
appearance of the advertisement does not 
carry with it editorial indorsement of its 
claims. 

It is a question how far a publication 
is justified in going in its exclusion of 
advertising which does not wholly meet 
with its editorial approval. If the indi- 
vidual signers are concerns of good stand- 
ing and repute, as these undoubtedly are, 
it appears arbitrary and unreasonable to 
refuse their collective advertisement, 
since no objection could possibly be made 
to the insertion of their individual an- 
nouncements. The Northwestern Miller 
has held that this advertisement is ad- 
missible, notwithstanding that it does not 
agree with some of the statements there- 
in made, and it endeavors to decide such 
cases on their merits, not thereby neces- 
sarily creating a precedent. 

It must be realized that the situation 
in regard to food supplies is abnormal; 
that owing to the high price of wheat and 
the enormous demand upon supplies, it 
may be necessary in the near future to 
supplement wheat flour with various sub- 
stitutes. This condition must be accepted, 
frankly, as a war necessity, and it would 
be supremely foolish as well as unpatri- 
otic to deny to corn flour its legitimate 
value as human food. 

Large quantities of corn flour have 
been bought by representatives of. the al- 
lies and shipped to Europe, to be used as 
an admixture with wheat flour, and it has 
given satisfaction. Should the wheat crop 
in North America be short of require- 
ments, it may be necessary to use a much 
larger percentage of corn flour than here- 
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as the foreign consumer. 
It is, therefore, a perfectly legitimate 
undertaking for the corn flour manufac- 
turers to set forth and emphasize the mer- 
its of their product. 

If substitutes for wheat flour will be 
required, as seems probable, to meet the 
needs of the allies, there can be no ques- 
tion that it is far better to use barley, 
rye, oats and corn for this purpose, either 
separately or blended with wheat flour, 
than to resort to “war bread” or “gray 
bread,” produced from a larger extrac- 
tion of wheat, on the foolish theory that 
thereby the supply can be made to “go 
further.” The latter policy would not 
only be false economy, but it would fur- 
nish a ration to the people which, as has 
been proved, is exceedingly prejudicial 
to public health. 

hile, therefore, it is perfectly proper 
to exploit the food value of corn flour 
in this international emergency, nothing 
can possibly be emg by making mis- 
statements and false claims concerning 
its merits compared with wheat flour, and 
it is surprising and disconcerting to find 
the corn flour manufacturers making this 
palpable mistake in the advertisement re- 
ferred to. 

The utmost candor and truthfulness in 
this regard will best serve the purposes 
of the public and the National Associa- 
tion of White Corn Millers. When it 
gives .06 per cent ash as the content of 
“fancy patent wheat flour,” and states 
that white flour yields very little lysine, 
this advertisement, either knowingly or 
from ignorance, is made to misstate the 
actual facts. 

Any flour miller who offered for sale 
a flour with .06 per cent ash and labeled 
it “fancy patent wheat flour” would not 
be telling the tryth. No fancy patent 
ever has such a high percentage of ash. 
A miller who furnished such a flour and 
called it patent would be subject to prose- 
cution and liable for damages under the 
national pure food law. 

Again, the statement that wheat has 
very little lysine, and that white corn 
flour yields a considerable amount, is not 
true. The chief protein of corn contains 
no lysine, while one of the chief proteins 
of wheat, glutenin, contains lysine in very 
liberal amounts. 

It is possible that these flagrant errors 
have been made inadvertently; if so, they 
will doubtless be promptly corrected by 
the advertisers in their subsequent an- 
nouncements. If they are made deliber- 
ately, with knowledge of the facts, such 
unjustified contentions will only serve to 
discredit corn flour and bring it into dis- 
repute. It is a time when misrepresenta- 
tions of food values cannot be tolerated. 


tofore in supplying the needs of the do- 
nasil. ahs ook 


FOOD CONTROL MEASURES 

Very naturally, millers look with some 
alarm and distrust upon proposals to take 
over the food supply of the country, regu- 
late the price of wheat, restrict specula- 
tion and possibly dictate the character of 
the flour produced. Such measures seem 
very drastic to them, and they fail to 
realize the necessity which demands that 
the government must control the food sup- 
ply as we.l as the supply of munitions of 
war and the transportation facilities of 
the country. 

It brings the state of war directly home 
to them, and they are not prepared to 
receive it, because they have heretofore 
looked upon it as something remote, to be 
handled by large grants of money, prep- 
arations of a military and naval character, 
and action suitable to place the nation in 
the strongest possible position to meet 
eventualities. 

This conception of what actual war 
means falls far short of the truth, and 
millers might as well make up their minds 
now to meet the situation as it stands, 
instead of indulging in pleasant but futite 
dreams of being permitted to go on in 
their accustomed way, or even in ‘a modi- 
fied form thereof, under circumstances of 
international necessity. By bravely fac- 
ing facts as they are, they will the sooner 
become accustomed to radically changed 
conditions, and learn to make the best, not 
the worst, of them. . 

There is nothing in these proposals 
which need cause millers to fall into a 
panic of alarm, to fancy that their exist- 
ence is threatened, or that their business 
will be ruined or demoralized. On the 
contrary, there is every reason for a feel- 
ing of confidence and reassurance, and, 
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after the first sensation of government 
control and direction has worn off, mi-lers 
will discover that their way, instead of 
becoming more difficult, has been made 
easier and less complex by the necessary 
regulations. 

Conservation of the food supply is as 
essential to successful war-making as 
financing, recruiting, transportatiion or 
munitions. Indeed, it is far more essential 
than any of these; it is the first requisite. 
Besides the needs of domestic meeecy 2 
tion, the requirements of the aliies must te 
supplied. These will be enormous, it having 
been demonstrated that the consumption 
during war is far greater than in time of 
peace. It is absurd to imagine that this 
unprecedented demand can be met by 
relying entirely upon the ordinary ma- 
chinery of trade, nicely and adequately 
adjusted as it is to peace conditions. There 
must be, in reserve if not.to be immediate- 
ly applied, super-organization, with ample 
power arbitrarily to enforce regulations 
which will bring about the largest good 
to the greatest number. 

The less this machinery supplants the 
usual business methods, the less it inter- 
feres with the immutable laws of supply 
and demand, the more successful it wil 
be in accomplishing its object, but it is 
imperative that it should exist, and that its 
powers should be mandatory. We have 
seen during the past few months how 
wholly inadequate the ordinary methods 
of control are to meet the exigencies even 
of pre-war conditions, and thereby we can 
estimate how ineffective they would be to 
deal with a period of great international 
emergency, unless dominated by a higher 

wer. 

There is absolutely no use in kicking 
against the pricks; government food con- 
trol is demanded and is bound to come. 
The sooner it is definitely settled and un- 
derstood, the better for the millers; noth- 
ing is to be gained by delay in food pre- 

aredness, and much may be lost by it. 

he administration is responsible for the 
conduct of the war; its hands cannot te 
tied; it asks for food control, and it should 
have what it wants. Millers would be 
foolish to emulate the congressmen who 
endeavored unsuccessfully to block the 
plans of the President. ere should be 
no La Follettes or Stones in the milling 
trade. It is time for the millers to show 
the stuff they are made of, their genuine 
patriotism, not by a stupid and futile at- 
tempt to prevent the inevitable, but by a 
spirit of willingness to conform to re- 
quirements. 

It is natural that millers should distrust 
giving unlimited powers of food control 
and regulation to established departments 
of the government, and ,to fear that, once 
they are intrusted with such undemocratic 
authority, they will be slow to relinquish 
it when the_emergency which justified it 
has ceased. Their fear of the functionary 
and the bureaucrat is well founded in past 
experience with departmental officials. 

There is no apparent danger, however, 
that these extraordinary powers will be 
vested in any department. It is fair to 
assume that, following the precedents al- 
ready established, food control .will be 
given to a special board or committee, 
which will come to the problem free from 
theoretic or academic prejudice or de- 
partmental bias, and, calling to its support 
the practical, experienced and efficient 
men in each trade affected by its opera- 


tions, will seek so to administer affairs.as . 


to conform as nearly as possible to estab- 
lished usage and the tried and accepted 
rules of efficiency and economy. Such a 
food control would automatically resign 
its powers when the war ended, and there 
would be no struggle to perpetuate its 
authority after the emergency which 
called it into existence ceased. 

Millers would do well not to seek to 
influence legislation at this time, and not 
to interfere with the programme of the 
administration, since, whether they like it 
or not, it must of nevessity be carried out. 

ey cannot materially hinder, but they 
can help to an enormous degree simply by 
showing themselves loyal in their willing- 
ness to co-operate_in every possible way 
with those to whom authority shall be 
given. 








Flour-Buying for the Allies 


Hereafter, as has already been an- 
nounced, no private buying for the allies 
will be tted. The Wheat Export 
Co., Inc., Produce Exchange, New York, 


will do all the flour-buying for France, 
Italy and the United Kingdom. 

’ “The grade of flour desired is 76 per cent 
straight: ‘that is, a flour consisting of 76 
per cent of the wheat, or a blend of 60 per 
cent first clear and 40 per cent patent. 
This agency will also purchase for the 
allies supplies of rolled oats, oatmeal and 
corn flour. 

H. T. Robson, of the Roval Commission, 
will be in charge of the Wheat Export Co., 
and to this office will be attached Colonel 
H. B. Tasker, of Tasker & Co., flour im- 
porters, London, who is now on his way to 
America. 





LIQUOR VOTE IS REVERSED 


Amendment Prohibiting Use of Grain in 
Manufacture of Liquor Is Reconsidered 
and Voted Out of General Bill 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—In the course of Monday 
afternoon's heated debate on the espionage 
bill, the action of a few days a forbid- 
ding during the war the use of grain in 
the manufacture of beer and liquors was 
reconsidered, and after long discussion 
was voted out of the bill. ‘ 

The argument presented was that the 
clause relating to the prohibition of the 
use of grains in the manufacture of liquor 
was not pertinent to this bill, and that this 
matter should be left for consideration in 
the strictly agricultural measures. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Generally Lower, and Trading Restrict- 
ed—Some Mills Withdraw Quotations, and 
All Advise Caution—Millfeed Quiet 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

PuraperpHia, Pa. May 15.—Flour 
generally is reduced, in sympathy with 
wheat. Business mostly in second-hand 
stocks at concessions from mill prices. 
Quotations, 196 lbs in wood; cotton or 
jute sacks about 25c less: winter straight, 
$14.25@14.75. Kansas clear, $14@14.50; 
straight, $15@15.50; patent, $15.25@16. 
Spring-first clear, $13.50@14; patent, $15 
@16; favorite brands, $16.50@17. City 
mills’ choice and fancy patent, $16.50@ 
17; regular grades winter straight, $15.25 
@15.50; patent, $15.50@15.75. Bran dull, 
and lower under more liberal offerings. 
Quotations, car lots, including sacks: soft 
winter bran, $43.50@44.50; spring bran, 
$42.50@43.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


Curcaco, It1., May 15.—The flour mar- 
ket has practically ceased, at least as re- 
gards values. Millers have withdrawn 
quotations, with the exception of Minne- 
apolis mill brands. Chicago mills have 
declined to make further purchases of 
wheat until there is some final outcome of 
Board of Trade matters. Minneapolis mil 
brands are quoted today at $17.80, wood 
or cotton, to the retail trade. 

C. H. Cuarren. 


Boston, Mass., May 15.—Demand for 
flour is at a standstill. Prices are 75c@ 
$1.25 lower than on Monday. The entire 
situation is nominal. Minneapolis patents, 
$16.40@16.50; spring country patents, 
$15.75@16.25; special short patents, $16.50 
@16.75,—all in wood. Kansas patents, in 
sacks, $15.75@16.50. Soft winter patents, 
$15.75@16.50, in wood. Millfeed dull. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 15.—Flour 
prices are substantially easier, following 
the break in wheat prices as a result of re- 
strictions imposed by the Board of Trade. 
Demand is erratic, but is still limited to 
small lots for immediate shipment. Millers 
are not urging sales, and are, so far as 
possible, endeavoring to restrict new en- 
gagements of any character. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo, May 15.—Disturbed 
conditions in the wheat market are affect- 
ing the flour market, which is dull and 
unsettled. Resellers are securing what 
little business is passing, at prices consid- 
erably lower than mills’ quotations. Mill- 
feed prices about steady, with a limited 
local demand. Perer Deruen. 


Bautimore, Mv., May 15.—Flour $1.50 
@2 bbl lower to sell, with buyers out of 
the market. Millfeed nominally unchanged, 
in absence of trading. 

Cuanr.es H. Dorsey. 


May 16, 1917 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—j er. 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour ouput 
at milling centers for the last two weeks 
with comparisons, in bbls: May 13 May 15 

Mayi2 May& 1916 i015 
Minneapolis. ..363,340 424,645 330,135 269 005 
Duluth-Superior 23,215 25,610 19,105 19.579 
Milwaukee 11,000 12,000 7,200 x 09 


Totals 397,555 462,255 356,440 $17 175 
Outside mills*..177,655 146,705 





Ag’gate sprg.575,210 603,145 ...., 
30,500 36,800 29,600 18 (09 
52,700 53,500 45,300 20 099 
130,700 128,600 106,700 125 999 
Rochester 11,600 13,400 14,800 11.109 
Chicago 23,760 25,600 15,520 15.599 
Kansas City.... 61,500 61,300 40,100 56 i99 
Kansas Cityt...202,580 225,805 168,600 160..59 
Toledo 26,500 20,700 21,500 19 09 
Toledof 50,310 60,965 69,915 37..°5 
Nashville** ....113,145 113,940 95,885 
Portland, Oreg. 21,560 16,740 
Seattle 23,025 23,585 11,090 1 
Tacoma 27,330 16,495 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percenta<es 
ef activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual we: k- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The Norih- 
western Miller, to possible output. on f\:!)- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


May 13 May 15 

1916 1915 

Minneapolis 68 65 

Duluth-Superior .. 53 55 
Outside mills* .... 


Average spring.. 
Milwaukee 92 
St. Louis 

St. Louist 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Chicago 

Kansas City .. 
Kansas City? . 
Toledo 

Toledof 

Nashville** 

Portland, Oregon.. 


67 

Minnesota-Dakotas 70 ‘ 63 
Other states 68 61 

Flour output for week ending May 1? at 
all above points shows a decrease of 1 per 
cent compared with week ending May 5 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Lendon Exchange at Minneapolis 
London exchange at Minneapolis 
quoted as follows: 
3-day 60-ds 


4.7143 
4.714 
4.714 
4 

t 


Three-day gui 
(May 15) at 40%. 


AT ST. LOUIS 


London exchange at St. Louis was quote 
as follows: 
3-day 60 
$4.7485 $4. 
4.7485 4.7085 
4.7475 4.7075 





Forming Food Armies 

Wasutneton, D, C., May 12.—The de- 
partments of Labor and Agriculture are 
going ahead steadily with their plans to 
organize an immense food army, the pro- 
posed membership ranging from 2,000,000 
to 5,000,000. Every feasible plan advanced 
by economists and citizens is receiving 
support from the government. 

In an appeal to the women on May 5, 
Secretary Houston said that American 
kitchens form a new battlefront, and 1dd- 
ed that waste of even a single ounce of 
food a day in every househould would 
total more than 300,000 Ibs of material 
wasted every day in the homes of the 
nation. . 

Ricwarp B. Warrors. 





Kansas Miller Resigns 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 14.—Rudolph 
A. Goerz, secretary and sales-manager of 
the Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., and for the past 15 years connected 
with that concern, has resigned. He prob- 
ably will continue to be connected with 
milling, but has not announced his future 


plans. 
R, E, Sreruin<. 
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May 16, 1917 
WARMER WEATHER AT LAST 


All Sections of Winter Wheat Belt Report 
Fine Growing Weather—Rain Still 
Needed in Some Sections 

Kansas Crry, Mo. May 15.—(Special 
Te!egram)—Bright. fair and warmer 
weather prevails over the Southwest. This 
is just what the wheat needs. In western 
Kansas districts, and to some extent in 
Oklahoma, there is again need for rain. 
In Oklahoma some of the wheat is re- 
poried to be heading out too short. How- 
ever, prospects in that state are still ex- 
cellent, and there is every prospect of a 
crop of 30 to 35 million bus. 

DOUBT GOVERNMENT ESTIMATES 

Kansas Crry, Mo. May 12.—The week 
just closed was generally favorable for 
growing wheat in the Southwest. Tem- 
peratures, while rather unseasonably low, 
rose toward the ciose of the week. Save 
for scattering showers the weather was 
fair. ‘The showers were beneficial, and the 
gradually rising temperatures welcome. 
Wheat now needs warm sunshine, varied 
with occasional showers. 

In the face of the government and pri- 
vate crop reports suggesting a crop of 
from 42 to 47 million bus for Kansas, it 
is diflicult to set up private views in oppo- 
sition. It is, nevertheless, true that mill- 
ers and the conservative grain trade of 
the Southwest do not accept these figures. 
Most of those who clung to the hope of 
an 80,000,000-bu crop for the state have 
abandoned the hope, but the consensus still 
favors a probable crop of better than 60 
million bus, and many add 5 to 10 million 
more to this. 

These opinions are based on the belief, 
backed by many substantial reports, that 
the abandoned acreage is not nearly so 
great as reported by crop-reporting corre- 
spondents, and that much of this so-called 
abandoned wheat is alive and growing, 
with a prospect of producing a few bush- 
els to the acre. Meanwhile, all official and 
semi-official reports disregard the very 
considerable acreage which will produce 
very much more than the 18-bu (100 per 
cent) yie.d. Whichever may be right and 
whichever wrong, the solid fact is that the 
trade has not accepted the government re- 
port as at all indicative of the condition 
of wheat in Kansas, 

Much the same is true of Nebraska, and 
the 12,000,000-bu estimate for that state 
is generally regarded as lacking basis in 
fact. 

Oklahoma continues to show a splendid 
prospect, weather conditions are highly 
favorable, and the outlook for a crop of 
30 to 35 million bus in that state is ex- 
cellent. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Ideal Weather Reported 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 15.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Ideal growing weather has pre- 
vailed since Saturday’s report, and the 
growing wheat crop in Missouri and south- 
= Illinois is progressing in excellent 
shape, 

Peter Dertien. 





Rapid Progress in Central States 
Toreno, Om10, May 15.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—At last real spring has appar- 


ently arrived. If warm, growing weather 
like that of the last two days continues, 
we are likely to get more encouraging re- 
ports, as crops respond to its influence 
following the cool, wet weather we have 
had, which has served excellently as a 
preliminary to warmer, forcing weather. 
From jresent indications Ohio appears to 
be the hanner state in wheat condition. 


Coo! weather has delayed corn-planting, 
which now will go forward rapidly. 
Ground is ready and in good shape. Under 
favoraile conditions a big acreage of 
everything will be put in. 


BETTER THAN LAST YEAR 


Torrpo, Oxo, May 12.—The weather 
has continued cool and unsettled, with 
oecasi nal rains. Cool, wet weather is re- 
gard} as favorable for wheat at the 
stoolig stage, assuring a good root and 
firm hold on the ground, with the plant 
Well spread out. It is an excellent pre- 


liminary to warm, growing weather later. 
Hows ver, the season is very backward. 
Aside from disquieting reports that 
have leen coming in from somie sections of 
Michigan, it is thourht that wheat is hold- 
ing its own. The government report issued 
this week gave an indicated wheat crop, as 
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of May 1, for Qhio of 29,198,000 bus, 
against 20,250,000 harvested last year, 
with the abandoned acreage only 4 per 
cent; for Indiana 23,040,000, against 19,- 
440,000 harvested last year, abandoned 
acreage 20 per cent; for Michigan 13,600,- 
000, against 13,600,000 harvested last year, 
abandoned acreage 5 per cent. Kentucky, 
with abandoned acreage of 16 per cent, 
has an indicated crop of 7,177,000 bus, 
against 8,010,000 harvested last year; and 
Tennessee, with an abandoned acreage of 
35 per cent, 4,792,000, against 7,958,000 
harvested last vear. 

For Ohio, Indiana and Michigan it is 
thought the government figures are a fair 
representation of the promise. 

W. W. Wiaern, Jr. 


' The Spring Wheat Crop 





Reports received by line elevator com- . 


panies all agree that weather conditions 
in the Northwest in the last week have 
been ideal for small grain. Wheat-seed- 
ing has been completed, and it is believed 
that the acreage in the Northwest, as a 
whole, will show a slight increase over 
1916. 

Oats and barley seeding has also been 
practically finished. A fair increase in 
acreage is looked for in both of these 
grains. Rosert T. Bearry. 


ROYAL COMMISSION’S TOUR 


Allies’ Food Buyers Visit West—Luncheon in 
Minneapolis—Mr. Anderson Makes 
Speech at Chicago Dinner 


Alan G. Anderson, chairman of the 
commission which buys food supplies for 
the allies, and H. T. Robson, of its New 
York office, were in Minneapolis on Sat- 
urday, May 12, where they. were in con- 
ference with J. Stewart and W. R. Bawlf, 
of Winnipeg. These gentlemen were 
guests at a luncheon given by John Wash- 
burn at the Minneapolis Club; others 
present were A. C. Loring, John S., Pills- 
bury, William C. Edgar, Benjamin S. 
Bull, William G. Crocker, John Crosby, 
Charles C. Bovey, H. C. Clarke and 
Franklin M. Crosby. 











Mr. Anderson’s Chicage Speech 

Cuicaco, Iii, May 12.—Alan G. An- 
derson was the guest of honor at a ban- 
quet given at the Blackstone Hotel on 
Thursday, May 10, which was attended 
by 170 members of the Chicago grain, 
packing, transportation and banking in- 
terests. John R Mauff, vice-president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, presided. 

Mr. Anderson’s speech dealt mainly 
with the problem of food distribution. 
“There is food enough in the world,” he 
said, “but much of it is shut out by sub- 
marines. There are large supplies which 
cannot be had, and there is a great army 
of men and women serving in the indus- 
tries as well as in arms. Canada, Aus- 
tralia and India have good supplies, but 
these are not readily available.” 

“The British Empire has more than 
enough ships for its needs, but when it 
comes to moving the wheat of Canada, 
Australia and India, for all the allies to- 
gether, as well as the munitions, there are 
not enough ships. We hope for America 
to help in the common cause.” 

“Arranging for ships has been my job. 
In taking over the business of Great Brit- 
ain, the food commission could not run 
without calling in the regular trade. We 
had to commandeer ships to get supplies. 
Shipowners did not like to lose their big 
profits,-and we had to use all the ma- 
chinery of trade for buying and distribu- 
tion.” 

“In England, we have used all the im- 
porters to handle trade on a small com- 
mission, The intermediates and mills are 
also working on a small brokerage. We 
have canal’ in keeping in active opera- 
tion all the firms in the grain trade. All 
three interests are working together. Had 
such action been taken in times of peace, 
it might have caused a revolution, but 
when nations are at war, things are dif- 
ferent. In using the private trade, busi- 
ness is done better than it would be by 
outsiders.” 

“We are here with Mr. Balfour to get 
in touch with the situation, and to help 
ou get through with things that are to 
eth The war is unfair, democracy 
has its faults, but we are all working to- 
gether now, which is the great thing.” 

The only other speaker was George S. 


Reynolds, president of the Continental & 
Commercial National Bank. He pointed 
out that the phenomenal rise in the cost 
of foodstuffs was due, in part, to the 
enormous increase in the supply of money 
in America, Stocks of money of all kinds 
in the United States, he pointed out, were 
on April 1, 1917, $5,300,000,000, an in- 
crease of $1,900,000,000 over July, 1914, 
We have $3,800,000,000 in gold alone in 
the United States today. 

He laid emphasis on the need of pro- 
ducing a greater supply of foodstuffs, and 
urged the conservation of resources by 
eliminating waste. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that it would be most demoralizing 
to the nation’s business to adopt a policy 
of not buying anything we can possibly 
get along without. 

C. H. Cmarren. 





FREE LIST AND WAR TAXES 


Sudden Change in Draft of Tax Measure 
Provides for Complete Abolition of Free 
List—Wheat Status Doubtful 


After the House Committee on Ways 
and Means had sent its draft of the new 
war revenue bill to the printer, it seems 
to have discovered that the total revenue 
provided thereby would fall considerably 
short of requirements. Accordingly, on 
Tuesday night, May 8, it added an elev- 
enth-hour provision increasing all rT 
tariff duties by another 10 per cent a 
valorem and cholishing the free list en- 
tirely, substituting for free entry a 10 per 
cent ad valorem duty. 

This clause, if adopted, would inevitably 
establish a duty on wheat and flour im- 
ported from Canada, and, in view of pres- 
ent prices, the duty would be very much 
higher than it was before the removal of 
the Canadian tariffs rendered no longer 
operative the retaliatory duties provided 
in the Underwood bill. 

The revenue bill is, however, in a purely 
tentative stage, and it appears most un- 
likely at present that Congress will place 
any additional barriers in the way of a 
free interchange of foodstuffs between 
the United States and its allies. The draft 
of the bill presented by the Committee on 
Ways and Means is little more than a basis 
upon which Congress can construct the 
actual legislation to be enacted, and it is 

robable that the sweeping and apparent- 
y hasty changes in the tariff schedules 
will be thoroughly revised in accordance 
with the real demands of the situation. 

Reports from Washington nowadays 
are many, varied and often startling, but 
it must be remembered that war legislation 
is all in a more or less formative stage. 
Even the passage by one house or the other 
of a specific provision,—as in the case of 
the liqugr amendment, killed a: few days 
after it was passed,—must not be taken 
as conclusive evidence that the provision 
will become law. 








Flour Contracts and Fixed Prices 

A miller, in a letter to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, raises the question as to the 
standing of forward shipment flour sale 
contracts if the government fixes a maxi- 
mum price on mill products. It suggests 
the possibility of current contracts being 
nullified by the action of the government. 

It is generally understood that any gov- 
ernment regulation of prices would not 
affect uncompleted orders. If a dealer 
were to have bought flour for future de- 
livery at a price in excess of the govern- 
ment established maximum, he would still 
be compelled to accept the flour at the 
contract price. 

He would, however, find himself unable 
to demand more for the goods on resale 
than the government established price. 
Millers, apparently, take no hazard in sell- 
ing flour, beyond the ability of their buy- 
ers to stand an enforced shrinkage, in the 
event that government action be later 
taken. 





War Script for Groceries‘ 
A recent news paragraph in The North- 
western Miller told of a form of wage 


‘bonus which a western mill was giving to 


its employees by issuing script good in 
trade at local groceries handling the mill’s 
products. The paragraph stated that the 
script was good only in exchange for flour. 
This was an error. The script given to 
employees is redeemable in groceries of 
any sort, the only restriction being that it 
be pw pom at groceries handling the 
local mill brands. 


465 
FUTURE TRADING CHECKED 


Grain Exchanges Stop Making of Future 
Contracts—Meeting in Chicago—Sen- 
ate Bill on Subject Rejected 

Curcaco, Int., May 15.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—Delegates came here today repre- 
senting nine of the largest grain exchanges . 
of the country. They included prominent 
millers from the Northwest, Southwest 
and central states, as well as leading grain 
men from all parts of the country. 

The delegates, in their meeting today, 
approved the action of the different ex- 
changes in fixing maximum pr:ces, and 
decided that the application of such prices, 
and the restriction of buying to the closin 
of existing contracts, should be continu 
till further notice. 

A statement given out after this morn- 
ing’s meeting said that the action taken 
had been beneficial to the public in stabi- 
lizing prices and in conteracting the hys- 
terical feeling that has prevailed in the 
country for some time. At the afternoon 
meeting it was pointed out that the unusu- 
ally high prices for grain are due to four 
main causes: to a world-wide shortage in 
crops last year; to the breakdown of the 
system. of distribution resulting from in- 
adequate railroad service; to the fact that 

(Continued on page 477.) 


NATIONAL FOOD PROBLEMS 


Mr. Hoover Likely to Be Given Full Auther- 
ity—Congress Making Slow Progress— 
Statement of the Situation 


Wasurneton, D. C., May 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—It is gratifying to be able to 
report tonight, on what appears to ke good 
authority, that whatever disposition there 
may have been to sidetrack Herbert C. 
Hoover, and throw the entire responsi- 
bility for the nation’s food supply into the 











hands of the Department of Agriculture, 
seems to be rapidly disappearing, and 
that, in all probability, Mr. Hoover will in 


a short time be in 
nation’s food forces. 

It seems safe now to say that, while the 
bills now before Congress give full power 
to the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
out the plans outlined, they wi:l be so 
amended before their passage as to trans- 
fer this power to the President. It is te- 
lieved here that President Wilson, in the 
light of recent conferences, will de’egate 
to Mr. Hoover complete jurisdiction in the 
matter of food supply during the war. 

* #*# 


ull command of the 


Wasurinoton, D. C., May 12.—With the 
arrival of Herbert C. Hoover in Washing- 
ton this week, whatever doubt there ma 
have been heretvfore as to the part he will 

lay in solving the food problem is already 

ing dispeiled. It seems quite certain that 
he will have absolute authority over the. 
distribution of American foodstuffs 
abroad, and that he will have the backing 
of the Council of National Defense in 
whatever he tries to do in regard to the 
domestic situation. 

Mr. Hoover held important conferences 
this week with President Wilson, Secre- 
tary Houston and the Council of National 
Defense, besides giving secret testimony 
before the Senate and House committees 
on agriculture. ; 

On May 8 Mr. Hoover appeared before 
the Council of National Defense and the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture to urge 
a separate department to deal with the 
food problem. He also recommended ab- 
solute governmental control of several sta- 
ples, particularly grain and sugar. He 
gave the committee a great amount of 
valuable information gathered in France 
and England, It is understood that, in 
regard to price-fixing, Mr. Hoover advised 
the committee that the attempt to fix max- 
imum prices in England and Franve has 
failed, but there has been some success in 
fixing minimum prices. ‘ 


CONGRESS WORKING SLOWLY 


In the meantime Secretary Houston’s 
$25,000,000 bill is being considered in the 
crawfish manner which Washington dearly 
loves at all times, no matter how great the 
crisis or how urgent the need. One impor- 
tant feature of the bill provides for hea 
purchases and wide distribution of pe 5 
The bill is still in committee, and’ will 
have to wade through the usual ocean of 
talk before it is passed by the Senate and 
the House. 

(Continued on page 477.) 
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FUNERAL OF FREDERICK J. CLARK 


The death of Frederick J. Clark, vice- 
president of The Miller Publishing Com- 
pany, and editor of this department ¢f 
The Northwestern Miller, occurred at his 
residence in Minneapolis on the after- 
noon of Saturday, May 12, a year, lacking 
10 days, after the death of his wife. 

Following an operation of a serious 
character, about seven weeks ago, Mr. 
Clark gradually grew weaker and less 
able to resist, until the final release came. 
He was born July 22, 1857, and has been 
connected with this publication since it 
was founded in 1873, ting 44 
years of continuous and success- 
ful service. An appreciation of Mr. 
Clark’s character and record will be 
found on the editorial page of this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. 

The funeral services will occur at 2 
p.m. on Wednesday, May 16, at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Bryant and Franklin 
avenues, Minneapolis, and will be con- 
ducted by the Right Reverend Theodore 
Payne Thurston, Bishop of Eastern Okla- 


homa, assisted by the rector, Reverend 
William P. Remington. 

The honorary pallbearers will be Albert 
Cc eayy John Washburn, E. R. Barber, 


Dwight Baldwin, H. H. King, H. P. 
Gallaher, Charles M. Harrington, B. B. 
Sheffield and E. Snow Woodworth. 

The following will be the active pall- 
bearers: William C. Edgar, Henry Hahn, 
William C. Nichols, Henry A. Bellows, 
Robert T. Beatty, George E. Graves, 
Robert E. Sterling and H. J. Pattridge. 


The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 61,305 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending May 12) 363,340 bbls, 
against 330,135 in 1916, 289,205 in 1915, 
325,800 in 1914. Today two more mills are 
in operation, and if cars are available the 
output should reach 400,000 bbls. A year 
ago, mills made 278,760 bbls. 


* # 


Flour prices at Minneapolis are $1.10@ 
1.20 bbl higher than on May 7. The daily 
advances kept flour buyers out of the mar- 
ket, and sales with most mills were the 
lightest of any week on this crop. One of 
the largest companies reported that its 
sales did not amount to 20 per cent of its 
output. 

ith the market so erratic, flour buyers 
restricted purchases to actual require- 
ments. None cared to anticipate their 
needs, and orders placed were usually for 
single cars for quick shipment. 

e fact that some of the larger millers 
are demanding that buyers make a cash 
deposit of $5 bbl with each order placed, 
naturally has had the effect of restricting 
business. At least two of the large Min- 
poe go mills are adhering to this policy, 
and claim to be meeting with little difh, 
culty in inducing their trade to see the 
wisdom of this move. 

Just what the effect of eliminating o 
tion trading will be on flour-buying, init 
ers do not know. It-may have a steadying 
effect on oe The only way por A 
now could hedge against flour sales would 
be to buy wheat to arrive. Naturally, with 
conditions so unsettled, millers will have 
to ask a pretty stiff price based on cash 
wheat for flour. 

ans § =e _. cash wheat are 
expect d be a good de- 
mand for flour one day, there would be 
brisk competition for the receipts: and, 
consequently, high premiums. The next 
day there might be little or no demand for 
flour and, therefore, no demand for wheat. 


Conditions of this kind, naturally, would 
result in a see-saw market. 

Minneapolis millers as a rule are over- 
sold on both first and second clear flour. 
Some of the companies have nothing to 
offer for May shipment, and but limited 
quantities for June. 


Mills have more shipping directions for 


old orders on hand than they can con- 
veniently handle. Cars are very scarce. 
Few empties are being received from the 
East, and about the only cars the mills 
can use are those arriving with wheat from 
country or from elevators. The Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific roads are 
still refusing to accept shipments for the 
Head of the Lakes. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $16.50 
@17 per 196 lbs in wood. 


A decidedly better feeling is noted in 
millfeed, and prices are somewhat firmer. 
Minneapolis millers claim to have made 
fairly heavy sales in the last few days for 
May-June shipment. The orders came 
from almost every section. 

Millers are of the opinion that feed 
prices are on the upturn. Few will dis- 
count the future; in fact, one mill claims 
to have sold for July-August shipment at 
$1 ton premium over spot prices. A cur- 
tailment in output is anticipated, and this 
is expected to be followed by stronger 


prices. 

Jobbers report a fair consumptive de- 
mand. The East has been inquiring more 
freely in the last few days than for some 
time past. 

Mills quote bran at $32.50@35 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 
middlings, $32.50@36; flour middlings, 
$40@45; red dog, $47@48,—latter in 140- 
Ib sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 24 were in operation May 15: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill, 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling. Co., A, 
B, C, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Rusegell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 55 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 42,200 bbls, show that in the 
week ending May 12 they made 177,655 
bbls of flour (representing 799,000 bus. of 
wheat) against 146,705 in 1916. 


MINNEAPOLIS CROP-YEAR SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of flour from Minneapolis 
from Sept. 1, 1916, to April 30, 1917, were 
11,975,000 bbls, or 3,391,000 less than in 
1915-16, 493,000 less than in 1914-15, and 
888,000 less than 1913-14. 

Millfeed shipments in the same period 
were 487,940 tons, or 39,990 tons less than 
in 1915-16, 49,042 more than in 1914-15, 
and 44,845 more than in 1913-14. It will 
be noted that millfeed shipments show an 
increase, where flour shipments d 
but this was due to the fact that it takes 
more wheat to make a barrel of flour on 
this crop than in preceding years. 


MILLS LOSE TRANSIT CREDITS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has decided against plaintiffs in a case 
brought by the Melrose (Minn.) Milling 
Co. and other interior northwestern mills 
against the Great Northern Railway. The 
mills in question had shipped grain in on 
a milling-in-transit rate to points ‘ond 
but, after milling, had disposed of the 
flour in cerreee tributary to their mills. 
The carrier in August, 1912, canceled the 
bee 9 credits which had thus accumu- 
ated. 


The Commission, however, has ordered 
the payment to the mills of the difference 
between the rate paid on the grain from 
the point of origin to destination and the 
local rate from the original shipping point 
to the town in which mill is located. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS — 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 2,550,000 
bus, a net increase over the preceding 
week of 174,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was a decrease of 82,000 bus, and at Du- 
luth an increase of 256,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, May 12, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

1917 1916 1915 1914 


1,766 1,996 1,186- 638 
*784 144 297 414. 


1913 

Minneapolis .... 
Duluth 

2,550 2,140 1,483 1,052 

east seee 4 8 


Totals - 2,315 1,487 1,070 


*Includes bonded. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to May 12, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


92,726 139,164 91,406 87,764 
20,884 91,394 56,347 65,679 


113,610 230,558 147,753 143,353 
1,841 3,937 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 





Totals 
Duluth, bonded 9,279 11,809 
Totals 122,889 242,367 149,594 147,290 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on May 12, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 





1913 
18,331 
9,665 


27.996 
2,402 


1915 
4,744 
3,290 


1914 
15,408 
5,446 


1917 1916 
Minneapolis 6,829 9,240 
Duluth.... *7,908 10,978 


Totals... 14,737 20,218 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 1,513 





8,03 


20,854 
2 5 


4 
8 





Totals. 21,731 8,062 21,363 30,398 


*Includes bonded. 
MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 

atent, $16.40@16.50 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
b sacks; straight, $16.20@16.30. For lots 
of less than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $38 
@39 for bran in 100-Ib sacks, $40@41 for 
shorts, and $45@46 for flour middlings. 


DULUTH-CANADIAN GRAIN CO, 


The Duluth-Canadian Grain Co. has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, by H.J. Sterling, of Davidson-Smith 
Co., Fort William, E. J. Wenzel, grain, 
Duluth, and George G. Riegger, Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Riegger for some years has 
been manager of the screenings depart- 
ment of the Gould Grain Co., Minneapolis. 
Offices will be maintained in Fort William 
and Duluth. . 

The ry: ty contemplates the organi- 
zation of Conddion Feed Mfg. Co. to 
build and operate a 60,000-bu hospital ele- 
vator and a feed manufacturing plant at 
Fort William. This will be the first plant 
of its kind in Canada, and its output will 
be sold exclusively in the Dominion. Plans 
have been completed, and it is expected 
that contracts for the construction of the 
elevator and mill will be awarded within 
the next week. 

The Duluth-Canadian Grain Co. will 
sell grain and screenings for the Fort 
William company in the United States. In 
all probability an office will be opened in 
Minneapolis in the near future. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Some inquiry from the United Kingdom 
is reported in the last week for low-grade 
flour. 

W. V. Harrington, of the Harrington 
Co., Minneapolis, is in Seattle this week 
conferring with importers of Manchurian 
grain. 

J. J. Meskan, formerly with the Com- 
mander Mill Co, at Minneapolis, is now in 
the sales department of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co. at Alton, Ill. ; 

S. D. Gunderson, representing the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. at Wausau, Wis., 
has joined the officers’ training camp at 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 

It was reported during the week. that 
some northwestern mills were quoting 
flour for new-crop shipment at about $4 
bbl under spot prices. 

William J. Bean, office, manager for the 
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Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., is in Minneapolis. He is looking 
for a similar position in this country. 

Malcom R. Macdonald, representative 
at Washington, D. C., for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., has. resigned his position 
to devote his time to a truck farm he 
owns in northern Massachusetts. 


At a meeting, May 18, of the Minnesota 
section of the American Chemical Sociciy, 
to be held in the Engineering Building of 
the University of Minnesota, H. H. Brown 
will talk on “Grain Dust Explosions.” 

Jule C. Emmett, assistant manager {or 
G. W. Van Dusen & Co., Minneapolis, 
died oat 9; age 58. He had been iden}j- 
fied with the grain business for many 
years. The remains were taken to W:- 
verly, Ohio, for interment. 

The Crystal Milling Co. has been incor- 
porated, with $100,000 capital stock, to 
take over and operate the mill at Lake 
Crystal, Minn. The principals are George 
E. Lake, George D. W. Mandeville and 
Gordon B. Russell. The company has 
opened a temporary office in Minneapolis, 
and is planning improvements to the mill 
to increase the capacity to 500 bbls, 

Walter J. Doheny, George W. Frain 
and M. J. Lyons have organized a stock 
company, with a capital stock of $200,000, 
to build and operate midget mills at Dick- 
inson, Beach, Wibaux, New England, 
Amidon and Halliday, N. D. An elevator 
will be built in connection with each mill. 
The company expects to have the mills in 
operation next fall. The head office will 
be at Dickinson, N. D. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., the Oc- 
cident Elevator Co. and the Electric Stcel 
Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, have notified 
their employees that if they care to sub- 
scribe to the Liberty loan, the companies 
will purchase the bonds outright and allow 
their workers to pay for same in small 
monthly installments. In order to en- 
courage as many employees as possible to 
subscribe, the companies will pay one- 
tenth of the amount themselves, and the 
employees the remainder in nine monthly 
installments. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. have 
adopted the eight-hour day in the mil! at 
New Richland, Minn. 

Joseph E. Boyce, Minneapolis, has gone 
to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to take charge of 
the millwright work in the Quaker Oats 
Co.’s new flour mill. 

The Cut Bank (Mont.) Milling Co. will 
build a 100-bbl mill. The order for the 
machinery has been placed with the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

Jacob Johnson, aged 82 years, died at 
his home in Mayville, N. D., last week. 
Mr. Johnson is said to have built the 
first flour mill in Mayville. 

The Minneapolis office of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. last week received an 
order from the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
for four carloads of chilled iron rolls. 

Millwrights will leave within the next 
week for Duluth to install machinery in 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co.’s durum 
= Capacity is to be increased to 500 
bbls. 

The. plans for holding the F. O. M. A. 

convention in Minneapolis, June 4-8, will 
be carried out as officially arranged, ©x- 
cept that all entertainment features will 
be omitted. 
" Fred Farmer, who for some years !1as 
been superintendent for the Fou Fong 
jel | Mills, Shanghai, China, has re- 
signed his ition and‘is returning to 
the United States. 

George Kent, superintendent for the 
St. Lewrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, who has been in poor health for sme 
time, has recovered sufficiently to |00ok 
after his work again. Mr. Kent is ex- 
pected to be in Minneapolis late this 
month. 

Frank G. Morse, a well-known no'th- 
western millwright, died at his home 10 
Minneapolis, May 8. He was born in 
Sardinia, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1855, and m ed 
to Minnesota with his parents in 1862. In 
1899 he went to Shanghai, China, for the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., to build the 

lant of the Fou Fong Flouring Mil! ©. 
Fe remained in China as superinten:ent 
for the milling company about eight ye«rs, 
when he returned to Minneapolis. Mr. 

(Continued on page 478.) 
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It is impossible accurately to describe 
the situation in the flour trade. Actual 
sales on the week were light, and almost 
wholly restricted to small lots to the 
smaller trade, which was forced to renew 
stocks to keep with renewed house- 
hold buying. represented only a 
small part of mill capacity. 

In addition a. prea = 
amount of panic’ uying and some mani- 
festly speculative buying. Millers sought 
to avoid taking orders from this class of 
trade, and kept out of the market as much 
as possible. Few of them quoted general 
prices, naming quotations only in response 
to direct request; these were invariably 
for quick acceptance and subject to con- 
firmation. Salesmen were instructed not 
to urge buying. * 

Prices were erratic and indefinite. At 
the same moment prices between two mills 
would vary as much as $1 bbl. On yester- 
day’s market, for instance, a city mill was 
quoting cotton sack trade at $16 bbl, basis 
Kansas City; on today’s advance it pro- 
posed going up 50e bbl, but on afternoon 
information that $3.55 was being bid for 
wheat in the country, it was forced to 
make the advance a full dollar. 

So erratic are pricés that, in quotations 
given under “Markets in Brief,” Kansas 
City quotations are named on a uniform 
advance of $2 bbl over a week ago, which 
is as near a representative market as can 
be named. The actual advance in cash 
wheat to today’s close is about 40c, but 
afternoon bids raise this a further 15c. 
Feed is also off from a week ago the 
equivalent of about 20c bbl in flour. 

* * 





Feed is weak and lower all around, 
There is almost no demand for bran at 
prices reduced 30c per 100 Ibs. Shorts are 
wanted for pig-feeding, and show rela- 
tive firmness. : 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ...:ceeeemsaubers 61,500 86 
Last week ..cceseabneeheee 61,300 86 
Year ago ..csccsseuemee een 40,100 56 
TWO Years AGO .r.eeseusees 56,400 79 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 67 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

- capacity for week tivity 
This week ....se. 294,720 202,579 68 
Last week .cscass 294,720 225,805 76 
Year ago ..ssssee 265,620 168,598 63 
Two years ago... 248,580 160,849 65 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 3,678 bbls this week, 15,357 last 
week, 15,133 a year ago and 15,998 two 
years ago. 

Out of 67 mills reporting, four report 
domestic business good, 15 fair, and 37 
slow and quiet. 


NEW-CROP SALES 


_ A very few mills in the Southwest are 
indulging themselves in the exhilarating 
outdoor sport of making forward sales of 
flour. A few sales are reported to the 
East for August-September . shipment. 
In most instances, prices are not made 
known, but it is reliably stated that one 
interior Kansas mill, which frequently in- 
dulges a speculative tendency, sold some 
August-September flour both to New 


York and to New Orleans at a price evi-- 


dently predicated upon the expectation of 





getting the wheat at about $1.75 at its 
mill,—as compared with July wheat at 
—* City at about $2.50 on the same 
ay. 

Certain other sales reported, none of 
them of any consequence, were said to be 
based on wheat at 60c over the Kansas 
City September price, and others, also 
very small, at 10c over the Kansas City 
July, which was bought as a hedge. 

In many instances, millers, when asked 
for new-crop quotations, named prices 
based on a substantial premium over the 
July, and required $4 barrel cash deposit 
as margin. 

In the main, few southwestern millers 
are at all disposed to sell for forward 
shipment. Practically all are restricting 
sales to current shipment. 


NOT WORRIED ABOUT WASHINGTON 

L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, and A. J. 
Hunt, president of the New Era Millin 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, who return 
this week from Washington, share the view 
of C. M. Hardenbergh, another member 
of the southwestern millers’ committee, 
quoted in last week’s issue. This is to the 
effect that no hurried government action 
is in the least degree likely, either in the 
direction of actual price regulation or of 
restriction upon milling methods. 

Neither can, of course, be undertaken 
without congressional authority, but all of 
the millers from the Southwest who visited 
Washington are of the view that, even 
with the granting of this, actual action 
will not be taken until after a careful 
check of the new-crop production shall 
have been made. Millers, they believe, 
have little cause for apprehension at the 
present time. 


BOARD OF TRADE WASHINGTON DELEGATES 


George A. Aylsworth, president of the 
Aylsworth Grain Co., and F. C. Vincent, 
of the Simonds-Shields Grain Co., will 
leave tonight for Washington to attend a 
hearing before a House of Representa- 
tives committee relative to the condition 
in grain markets and the food supply 
situation. 

LIMITING RISK TO MILL 


A southwestern milling concern doing 
a substantial business to Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries pe — this oe in 

eral form, to ying connections: 

eave hing is now pos, Bir unsettled 
that c.i.f. prices are unreliable, even after 
orders are booked. Steamer lines, every- 
where, are applying surcharges to cover 
insurance on the hulls, which expenses 
may be arbitrarily raised any time until 
shipments are aboard steamers. In these 
circumstances we should really sell only 
f.o.b. the American seaboard, and charge 
the uncertain forwarding charges to buy- 
ers’ account. 

“Assuming, however, that you prefer 
c.i.f, prices always, we will continue to 
quote c.i.f. nominally, based on current ex- 
penses. Should we have the pleasure of 
entering c.i.f. orders for you, it must be 
with the distinct understanding that you 
will assume any subsequent raise in ocean 
freights or insurance. Such expenses are 
actually war risks, that we cannot possibly 
anticipate when computing our nominal 
cif. prices. Therefore they must, of 
necessity, be for buyers’ account, just the 
same as if we were quoting f.o.b. the 
American seaboard.” 

Most mills in the Southwest are taking 
a position identical with or substantially 
similar to this in connection with Spanish- 
American business, and to a scarcely less 
degree on European export to countries 
with which business may still be done. ~ 


INSURANCE ON FLOUR QUALITY 
The Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour Mills 
Co.), Kansas City, is issuing to buyers of 


its flour an unique insurance policy on the 
quality of goods, with particular reference 





to its leading brand, Made-Rite. The pol- 
icy is handsomely executed in lithograph 
-process in the precise form of the usual 
of insurance, and specifically un- 
rwrites the quality of deliveries “for- 
ever” on the basis of satisfaction to the 
customer. The form of advertising is ex- 
ceedingly unique and cleverly executed. 


H. L. Welch, Baltimore, Bp Soro 
the Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, in 
Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania, is 
visiting the officé of the mill. 

Chester E. Clapp, formerly Anchor 
Line representative here, now western 
superintendent of the Union Line, Chi- 
cago, visited old friends among the millers 
of the Southwest this week. 

Hilmar Aslaksen, an importer of 
Christiania, Norway, is in Kansas City 
meeting southwestern millers whom he 
represents. He will continue his Ameri- 
can trip to include the Pacific Coast. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
accompanied by Mrs. Ismert and their 
daughter, will leave this evening for a 
fortnight’s pleasure visit in New York. 

The R. E. Kidder Flour Mills, Kansas 
City, is completing alterations and addi- 
tions in its mill equipment. The changes 
made constitute a practical remodeling of 
the plant, which is of 800 bbls capacity, at 
an expense of several thousand dollars. 

The Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. 
has just completed additional concrete 
grain tanks of 150,000 bus capacity. The 
new storage is in the form of three bins 
of a planned cluster of nine, the rest of 
which will be built later, perhaps this year. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co. has secured the 
equipment contract of the Weber-Free- 
man Milling Co., which is about to begin 
the construction of a 1,200-bbl mill at 
Salina, Kansas. The new company plans 
to have the mill completed and in opera- 
tion within the present year. 

Frank M. Pratt, formerly of the sales 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and later New England representa- 
tive of the Listman Mill Co., is in Kansas 
City on his return to his home at Owa- 
tonna, Minn., after spending several 
months on the Pacific Coast for the benefit 
of his health. 

Charles L. Roos, sales-manager of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
is spending a few days here. Mr. Roos 
says that, regardless of all government 
and other crop reports, Sumner County 
and southern Kansas generally present a 
splendid wheat prospect, and the least of 
their worries is the amount of wheat like- 


ly to be available for milling on the next . 


crop year. 
The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
has leased the entire third floor of the 
Hoke Building, a modern office building 
at Hutchinson, for its general offices. It 
was at one time contemplated that the 
principal offices would be removed to Kan- 
sas City, but this plan has been abandoned. 
It is not unlikely, however, that an office 
for handling a part of the company’s 
business will later be established here. 


H. V. Mejdell, of Sigurd Hesselberg, 
Christiania, Norway, spent the latter part 
of the week in Kansas City arranging mill 
and grain connections. He says that, un- 
der the new arrangement with the British 
government whereby Norway is permitted 
to import 4,500,000 tons of breadstuffs a 
year, he looks for an important revival in 
trade in American flour. Some years ago 
Mr. Mejdell came to Kansas. City in com- 
pany with J. C. Koster, now sales-manager 
of the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
to learn the milling business, and both 
young men were for a ‘considerable time 
connected with the office of the Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc. 


— 





WICHITA 


Flour demand quiet. Somnie mills, which 
a few weeks ago were running full time, 
are now down to half-time, many selling 
as low as 20 per cent of their output. The 
latter part of the week showed a slight 
improvement, due to the fact that local 
mills are in position to quote competitive 
prices to eastern trade. : 

Values indicated by leading southern 
Kansas and northern Oklahoma mills: 
best Kansas hard wheat flour, $15.40@ 
15.60 bbl; straight bran, $1.90@1.95 per 
100 Ibs; mill-run bran, $2@2.10; shorts, 





467 


$2.10@2.30,—in straight or mixed cars, 
delivered within 15c rate territory. 

Demand for feed has fallen off, and 

lower prices are anticipated. ; 
* * 


While wheat demand cannot be called 
good, it is fully equal to receipts. Ability 
of mills to sell eastern trade has increased 
the demand somewhat over last week. 
Premiums over Kansas City May are 
greatly reduced, falling as low as 9c dur- 
ing the week. 

eceipts for five days were 78 cars, 
against 62 same time last week, and 277 
last year. Range of sales: No, 2 hard 
wheat, $3.09@3.29; No. 3, $83@3.23,—de- 
livered Kansas City rate points. 


NOTES 

A. B. Young, sales-manager of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, was in 
town Friday. 

R. Ward Magill, assistant sales-manager 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is in 
Missouri, visiting the trade. 

A. J. Hunt, of the New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, and W. T. 
Voils, of the Hunter Milling Co., Welling- © 
ton, Kansas, were among out-of-town mill- 
ers in Wichita this week. 

_ Generally, growing wheat reports con- 
tinue encouraging. Southern Kansas re- 
ceived rain this week. Precipitation since 
the first of the vear for Wichita and vicin- 
ity totals 4.14 inches; normal is 7.74 inches. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States . 
Patent Office: 

“Cockatoo,” and figure of; No, 95,496. 
Owner, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Used on wheat flour, rye flour, 
self-rising and prepared flour. 

“Busy Biddy”; No. 101,850. Owner, C. E. 
Bash & Co., Huntington, Ind. Used on poul- 
try food, egg mash and chick grower. 

“Meridian”; No. 101,881. Owner, Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Upper Ten’; No. 101,888. Owner, Wolff 
— Co., New Haven, Mo. Used on wheat 

our. 

“Sally Sue’; No. 102,032. Owner, Gordon- 
ville (Mo.) Roller Mills. Used on self-rising 
wheat flour, 

“Torpedo”; No. 102,0338.. Owner, Gordon- 
ville (Mo.) Roller Mills. Used on self-rising 
wheat flour. 

“Overall,” and oval figure; No. 102.046. 
Owner, Park & Pollard Co., Boston. Used on 
corn, oats, barley, wheat, buckwheat, corn 
meal, cracked corn, sprouting oats, and 
mixed corn and oats. 

“Kalogram’’; No. 102,093. Owner, Geo. P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis. Used on wheat 
flour. . 

“P LN T,” in monogram form, inclosed 
in a shield; No. 102,094. Owner, Geo. P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Calligram”; No. 102,095. Owner, Geo. P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Centennial”; No. 102,111. 
nial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash. 
flour. 

“Arlington”; No. 102,126. 
& Wrightington, Boston. 
meal and entire wheat flour. , 

“Wizard,” and picture consisting of a 
youth looking at the head of an old man 
forming in the smoke coming from a lamp; 
No. 102,163. Owner, J. N. Manor & Co., New 
Market, Va. Used on self-rising wheat flour. 

“High-Loaf”’; No. 102,181. Owner, Duluth- 


Owner, Centen- 
Used on wheat 


Owner, Potter 
Used on wheat 


Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Numancia”; No. 102,212. Owner, Hezel 
Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Charley Boy,” and picture of a small 
boy playing; No. 102,220. Owner, Platte Val- 
ley Milling Co., Denver, Colo. Used on self- 
rising wheat flour. 

“Mountain Ash,” and representation of a 
branch of a tree; No. 102,417. Owner, Model 
Milling & Elevator Co., Greeley and Denver, 
Colo., assignor to Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver. Used on wheat flour. 

“Gold Finch,’ and figure of a bird; No. 
102,420. Owner, Model Milling & Elevator 
Co., Greeley and Denver, Colo., assignor to 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“White Coral,” and representation of coral; 
No. 102,421. Owner, Model Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Greeley and Denver, Colo., assignor 
to Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Narcissus,”’ and representation of flowers; 
No. 102,422. Owner, Model Milling & Ble- 
vator Co., Greeley and Denver, Colo., assignor 
to Colorado Milling & Elevator Ca, Denver. 
Used on self-rising wheat flour. 

“Ethereal”; No. 102,460. Owner, Pfeffer 
Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill, Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Fluffy Ruffles’; No. 102,462. Owner, 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. Used on 
wheat fiour, more specifically self-rising flour. 

“Gipsy Love’; No. 102,463. Owner, Pfef- 
fer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. Used on wheat 
flour, more specifically self-rising flour. 

“June Roses’; No. 102,464, Owner, Pfeffer 


Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. Used on wheat 


flour. 
“Lebanon Jewel’; No. 102,466. Owner, 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. Used on 


wheat flour. 
“Mars’’; No. 102,467. Owner, Pfeffer Mill- 
ing Co., Lebanon, Tl. Used on wheat flour. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending May 12 was estimated 
at 23,750 bbls, or 91 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 25,500, or 95 per cent, last 
week, 18,250, or 61 per cent, in 1916, and 
19,250, or 65 per cent, in 1915. 

The flour trade in Chicago is practically 
at a standstill. The quantity of flour 
owned and held in stock by wholesalers is 
light, and stocks carried under mi.l brands 
by department stores are less than ever 
before. Also it is a question if over 25 
per cent of the retail stores have supplies 
of mill brands on hand. 

Purchasing of flour to go into the homes 
still is excessive, but buying by bakers, 
wholesale ers and flour jobbers is ex- 
ceptionally quiet, due to irregular quota- 
tions in the wheat market. 

It is not uncommon to hear of buyers 
making six to eight quotations in a day to 
mills, and have all declined. There is an 
‘uncertain ran of quotations coming 
from many mills, mainly interior ones in 
the Northwest. Strong clears and straights 
vary in price $1@2 bbl from mills that are 
near-by competitors. 

The most of the bookings for the week 
were with bakers, and of, fancy clears, 
strong clears and straights. At the close, 
some of the Minnesota straights were sell- 
ing here at $13@13.75, jute. Middlemen 
and brokers claim that quotations from 
the Northwest are a trifle less than on 
equal grades: from the Southwest. 

The question as to the future of soft 
wheat flour is another problem. Millers 
in this market during the week from 
southern Illinois admit that they have 
practically ended their year’s business, on 
account of the scarcity of the grain. 

Rye flour has followed the steady ad- 
vance of wheat flour. Foreigners are 
coming to this market for supplies, but 
mills refuse to consider this class of trade. 
There is not a mill in Wisconsin, so far as 
can be learned, that is anxious for foreign 
business. The problem of cancellation of 
contracts has reached a serious stage. 
There are more new flour firms engaged 
in business than ever before, and some of 
them are considered irresponsible. : 

Wheat and corn prices here are the 
highest known in the history of the trade. 
Business has fallen to limited proportions, 
and the absence of selling pressure, com- 
bined with light supplies, are largely re- 
sponsible for the advance. There were 
only 182,000 bus contract wheat in Chi- 
cago and 85,000 bus corn at the beginning 
of the week. 

Premiums on cash wheat had receded, 
but the advance in May carried prices 
higher. The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 

aid $3.32, for a car of No. 2 red and 

30 for a car of No. 2 hard winter. The 
Star & Crescent Milling Co. bought 14 
cars of sample grade and No. 4 northern 
on Thursday, cleaning up an offering here 
that has been held on track at $2.69@ 
2.693,. 

THE FOOD SITUATION 


In an interview, Saturday, President 
Joseph P. Griffin, of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, sized up the food situation thus: 

“There is no food famine here. There 
is not a chance of there being one. Food 
supplies are adequate. There is merely a 
hysterical situation resulting from the 
propaganda for increased food produc- 
tion. I am not criticizing Washineton; 
on the contrary, I am commending the ad- 
ministration for its work in stimulating 
production, and it.cannot be blamed for 
the unfortunate aftermath that has re- 
sulted. 

“Washington is not responsible for the 


hysterical outburst of amateur experts, 
nor for the extravagant statements made 
by the theorists, instead of by the prac- 
tical food experts, informed in produc- 
tion and distribution. Withhold the vision- 
ary statements, and food prices will go 
back where they belong. 

“This is not the result of hysteria on 
the part of the housewife alone in buying 
flour. It is just as much so on the part 
of the allied governments, the neutral gov- 
ernments and the millers; in fact, every 
one who needs wheat immediately for any 
purpose. All suddenly seem to get the 
same idea to buy, and wheat is not to be 
had. 

“People do not seem to stop and think 
that the wheat harvest Will start in Texas 
next month, and that by early July the 
reapers will be at work in the fields of 
Kansas and Missouri. Furthermore, while 
the winter crop surplus probably will be 
small, there is an avalanche of corn and 
oats available if transportation facilities 
are to be had to move them for consump- 
tion. Any food shortage is amply made 
up by these great crops yet available. 

“The high prices are not-the result of 
speculation. If this were speculation, the 
speculator would give the market balance, 
and there would be trade all the way up. 
Instead, the prices jump madly. There is 
no balance wheel. It is the individual 
buyer at work. Governments are all buy- 
ing: our allies and the neutrals. The latter 
have bought because they were afraid 
there would not be enough to go around, 
and have greatly anticipated their require- 
ments. In their stampede they have over- 
looked all sense of values. There is no 
price haggling. Grain goes at whatever is 
demanded. 

“It is time to use some common-sense in 
the situation. The food propaganda and 
the economical propaganda are good, but 
they must be carried on by informed per- 
sons, and good judgment exercised. The 
farmer does not need stimulus now. He 
has it in the high prices. The country can 
rest assured that there will be no food 
shortage. There will be ample to go round. 

“The relation between supply and de- 
mand is probably closer than ever before, 
as a result of the world-wide situation and 
abnormal demands of the war, but the 
country can rest assured that there are 
ample supplies of all foodstuffs, even 
wheat, to carry us over. Of course there 
will not be a great surplus, but it will be 
sufficient.” 

NOTES 

Board of Trade memberships are down 
to $4,700. 

The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
met at Springfield, Friday and Saturday. 
There was a large attendance of dealers 
from all over the state, especially from 
Chicago. 

Some Pacific Coast mills have notified 
Chicago buyers that they are unable to ob- 
tain cars for domestic shipments. One 
road is said to have refused flour, except 
that destined to go abroad. 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
is now well established in his new offices, 
914 Royal Insurance Building. The ar- 
rangement of the suite affords a room 
which can be used for directors’ and offi- 
cers’ meetings. 

There were sales this week of hard 
winter wheat at the Gulf for June loading 
at 85c over the July, about equal to the 
May price here. The allies bought the 
July at an average of $1.50, so they can 
afford to pay the fancy premiums. 

Charles Frost, who with his brother was 
engaged in the flour business in Chicago 
until a year ago, when thev disposed of 
their interests and purchased a farm in 
Ohio, has returned to Chicago, and will 
again handle flour and cereal products. 

H. V. Mejde'l, of Sigurd Hesselberg, 
Christiania, Norway, was in Chicago, 


_in New York. 


Thursday, He was formerly with a mill- 
ing concern in Kansas City, but resigned 
four years ago, and since then has been 
engaged in the flour business in Chris- 
tiania. 

There has been a slowing down in the 

rain trade and a reduction in working 
Sivees in some of the larger houses. Others 
believe that this is no time to let men go, 
and are willing to retain them and stand 
a possible loss, after the good business 
they have.experienced in the last few 
years. 

Hilmar Aslaksen, flour importer, Chris- 
tiania, Norway, and Kristopher Lopsoe, of 
Tobias Muller Bentzon, Ltd., Bergen, 
Norway, were in Chicago, Tuesday. Be- 
fore they return home, they will cover 
practically the entire East and West. 
They are to be in Kansas City today, and 
from there will go to the Pacific Coast. 

M. J. Hogan, formerly Chicago man- 
ager Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., cracker 
manufacturers, has been named as man- 
ager of the Independent Cracker & Bis- 
cuit Manufacturers’ Association, succeed- 
ing L. M. Dawson, who resigned some 
days ago. Mr. Hogan will retain the 
offices in the Postal Telegraph Building. 

Since the annual meeting of white corn 
millers held in Chicago a few days ago, it 
is understood that most of them refuse to 
seli on 30 and 60 days’ time to all cus- 
tomers. Should there be a greater demand 
for corn flour, some of the mills will be 
equipped to more than double their pres- 
ent capacity. At present, corn flour is 
scarce, 

New England farmers have bought 
10,000 bus seed spring wheat, mostly No. 
1 hard, from the Albert Dickinson Seed 
Co. within the past two weeks at $3.25@ 
3.75. It was shinwwe by express, at an 
average cost of $1.50 per bu. One 1,000- 
bu lot sold at $3.75, with $1.56 charges, 
making it cost $5.31 bu laid down in New 
England. 

Heavy losses on the short side of May 
and July wheat are said to have been sus- 
tained by a group of German spe-ulators 
They made enormous 
profits up to Jan. 1, but have since been 
selling the market short, on the theory 
that prices were too high. One line of 
short wheat had a debit account of almost 
$1,000,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Master Bakers’ Association, held in Pe- 
oria, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week, the election of officers re- 
sulted in Charles Paesch, Chicago, being 
named as president; George Goeken, Al- 
ton, vice-president; E. T. Clissold, Chi- 
cago, secretary; George Geissler, Joliet, 
treasurer. 

I. D. Vincent, of Ottawa, Ill, formerly 
of Hamilton & Vincent, seed and feed 
dealers, has been.appointed state grain 
inspector at Chicago oY Governor Lowden. 
He is 38 years old, and has been a political 
power in the Ottawa district. The grain 
trade had hoped for the appointment of a 
man thoroughly up to date in grain trade 
conditions. 

Among visitors in Chicago this week 
were Harry H. King, of the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. W. 
Cain, of the Wellington (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co; B. B. Sheffield, of the Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis; A. J. 
Hunt, of the New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, and Lewis Blaustein, 
millers’ agent, Baltimore. 


The mail order houses of Chicago have 
exceeded all former business records in 
the sale of flour and groceries. One house 
has refused to issue a May-June grocery 
catalogue, because of inability to fill 
orders, one is returning both orders and 
money on flour and groceries, and another, 
in accepting orders, limits the purchaser 
to one 49-lb sack of flour. 


The news of the death of Frederick J. 
Clark, vice-president and Northwestern 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, was 
received by his many friends in this mar- 
ket with profound sorrow. Mr. Clark was 
known to a great many in the trade and, 
although he did not see each friend as 
often as he perhaps would have liked, yet 
he never failed in writing a few words at 
Christmas-time and on New Year’s. 

New business in May wheat is being re- 
fused by a majority of the larger commis- 
sion houses. Some also decline to take 
new orders for buying deferred futures. 
They regard prices too high and the mar- 
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ket too dangerous. With May wheat sell-. 


ing above $3,*cash wheat 15@20c over the 
May; the May 67@68c over July and $1.15 
or more over September, there is too wide 
a spread for a healthy market. 

John S. Corl, manager of Fearing & 
Morris, wholesale flour merchants, 932 
West Randolph Street, died Saturday, 
May 12. His remains were taken to Min- 
neapolis Sunday night by his brother-iy- 
law, William Morris, funeral services io 
be held Tuesday. Mr. Corl was 35 years 
of age, and was born in Minneapolis. [I¢ 
had been located in Chicago and engaged 
in the flour business for four years. 

A leading retail grocer in Chicago pos\- 
ed a notice in his store a few days ago, an- 
nouncing that one barrel of flour only 
would be sold to a customer. If more thin 
one was demanded, the price on the seco.) 
would be $1 bbl over the first one, and .o 
on up to five barrels. One instance is 
quoted where a family wanting five bay- 
rels obtained them by each member mik- 
ing an individual purchase of one barr«!. 

The Updike interest has been trading 
heavily on the bull side of wheat for 
weeks. It was a large holder of Muy, 
and cleaned up at around $3.10@3.15. it 
was a heavy buyer of July early in the 
week, and on Friday sold 1,000,000 bus at 
$2.48@2.56, letting go 100,000 bus at every 
lc advance. It cleaned up more money 
than any other cash house in the trace. 
Stories-about enormous profits made on 
the advance in wheat by Joseph Leiter, 
Jesse Livermore and others are denied by 
these individuals, as well as by their 
brokers. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxee, Wis., May 12.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls was 11,000 
this week, representing 92 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 12,000, or 100 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
24,600 turned out 7,200, or 29 per cent. 

Flour prices were advanced each day, 
following the strength in the cash wheat 
market. Business was light. Most buyers 
have small stocks on hand, but have flour 
bought at lower prices, which they are 
ordering out. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $17.25@17.40, and 
straight at $16.40@16.65, wood. Shipping 
directions came in freely. Mills were able 
to operate heavily, and expect to continue 
ail next week at full capacity. 

Rye flour higher, following the cash 
market, with pure quoted at $11.90@ 
$12.10, wood, and country blends at $10.60 
for dark and $11.65 for white, in jute. 
Millers report a good trade, with large 
orders booked ahead. Demand was brisk 
from all sections. Local dealers bought 
freely, and have moderate stocks on hand. 

Kansas straight higher, with spring pat- 
ent, and was quoted at $16.60@16.80, cot- 
ton. Jobbers report good trade with bak- 
ers and grocers. Stocks are light. 

Corn meal higher, with both white and 
yellow quoted at $4.25 in 100-lb coiton 
sacks. Mills are well sold ahead. South- 
ern trade brisk, and local business good. 
Corn flour higher, and was quoted at $1.75 
per 100 lbs. Millers report excellent trade, 
and are well sold ahead. Package trade 
is good. Grits were firm at $4.25 in 100-lb 
cotton sacks. 

Millfeed was weak, with bran off *2.50 
ton, and middlings $8. Shippers bought 
only what they had orders for. All look 
for lower markets, and are anxious to dis- 
pose of what they have bought. Offers 
from northwestern mills were liberal. 
Transit feed was in good demand, and 
that at junction points east of Buffalo 
commanded good premiums. Shippers were 
not in the market for feed for deferred 
shipment. 

The state trade was fair in mixed cars 
with flour. Country dealers were wiiling 
to pay liberal premiums asked for small 
lots, rather than buy in straight carlovds. 
Choice screenings were in good demnd, 
but low-grades were dull and difficult to 
sell, even at liberal discounts. 

Milling wheat continues in excellent! de- 
mand. Millers bought all choice offered. 
Stocks on hand are fair. Top price paid 
for No. 1 northern, $3.35. 


NOTES 
D. R. Williams, grain dealer of (am- 


bria, Wis., has disposed of an interest t0 
William C. Davies, and the firm wil! op- 
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erate under the style of Williams & 
Davies. . 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 137; corn, 128; oats, 166; barley, 
187; rye, 83 flaxseed, 10. 

The National Food Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been incorporated, with 
$150,000 capital, to manufacture oleo- 
margarine and similar materials for bak- 
ers and the grocery trade. 

The Wm. Rahr Sons Co., Manitowoc, 
Wis. grain, dairy and stock foods, has 
purchased the Chicago & North Western 
Railway elevator at Winona, Minn., which 
has been operated by them under lease 
for several years. The e!evator is of mod- 
ern design, and has a capacity of 250,000 
bus. 

The board of directors of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce has ratified 
the affirmative vote of the members on the 
questions submitted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica with respect to means of raising rev- 
enue necessary for the first year of the 
war and not covered by the usual excises. 

Major Walter Stern, of Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, upon his return’ from the grain 
dealers’ and millers’ conference in Wash- 


" ington, said: “It appears to be the unani- 


mous opinion of all present that the era 
of high prices is due to three principal 
causes: first, the hysterical and unjusti- 
fiable excessive buying on the part of the 
consumer; sezond, the lack of proper 
transportation facilities; third, heavy pur- 
chases of grain and foodstuffs by Europe. 
Major Stern expects to be called into 


service early in July. 
— e H. N. Witson. 





Winnipeg Average Prices 

Total wheat inspections and average clos- 
ing cash prices of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 northern 
at Winnipeg, by months: 

Cars 

1916— inspected i1nor 2 nor 3 nor 
September 12,675 160% 158% 156% 
October... 24,463 7 
November, 26,717 
December, 20,331 

1917— 
January.. 10,339 


176% 172% 170% 
179% 176% 172% 


February. 6,036 170 166% 161% 
March.... 9,788 187% 184 178 
April..... 9,390 230 225% 220 





Winnipeg Daily Movement 
Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
and the closing price of cash No. 1 northern, 
in cents per bushel, for month of April, with 
comparisons: 


Inspections --Cash prices—, 


April 1917 1916 1917 1916 
1 





Exports for Week Ending May 5, 1917 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
_ From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York. 684,721 134,561 108,919 108,115 
Portland, 


Maine ..1,564,000 ...... 40,000 22,000 
Boston ... 136,000 64,886 ..... 40,000 
Baltimore. 1,647,917. 85,714 i..-+ cevess 
New. News © svscae DU eaS 1,000 319,000 





Tots., wk.4,022,688 284,661 149,919 489,115 
Prev. Vik. .8,906,437 1,094,299 265,901 674,445 
U. K’gdom.1,028,804 162,896 69,563 
Continent 2,994,384 121,765 80,356 





Totals ..4,022,688 284,661 149,919 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 


July lto Same time 
a May 5, 1917 last year 
Wheat, bus .......0 214,837,678 285,436,850 
Flour, bbls 11,208,507 13,054,466 
Totals as wheat, bus. 266,275,959 344,181,947 
Corn, bus 44,761,197 22,239,018 
Oats, bus 86,230,527 79,918,843 





The Southwestern Mill & Grain Co., 
Wilmington, Del., has seen incorporated; 
Capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: F. 


D. Buck, M. L, Horty, K. E. Longfield. 
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Flour was firm this week, and final 
prices were about $1.75@2 bbl higher for 
both spring and winter wheat flours. It is 
impossible to give accurate quotations, as 
resellers who bought flour some time a 
are selling their stocks at fully $1 bbl 
under mills’ quotations. Trading was lim- 
ited to single cars of established brands 
to jobbers. There was no buying in ad- 
vance of current requirements, as the 
trade has bearish ideas as to future values. 
Second-hand stocks satisfied most of the 
limited demand. 

Business in southern markets was of 
small proportions, with only a fair de- 
mand for current requirements. 

A few bids were received from Baltic 
— for August-September shipment, 

ut millers refused to make quotations, 
due to the uncertainty of securing ocean 
room. There was a better demand from 
the West Indies, and a fair volume of 
business was done to that section. 

The local trade for weeks has been 
poor, and shows no sign of improving. 
Clears and low-grades continue in better 
demand than patents. 

Nominal quotations at the close were 
approximately as follows: hard winter 
fancy patent, $15@15.60; straight, $14.75 
@15.40; first clear, $14@14.80; second 
clear, $13.25@13.70; low-grade, $12.30@ 
13,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, $15 
@15.50; second patent, $14.50@15; extra 
fancy, $13.50@14.25; second clear, $12.75 
@13.25; low-grade, $12@12.60,—jute or 
cotton. Pacific Coast soft wheat fancy 
patent, $15@15.40; straight, $14@14.70; 
cut-off, $13.40@14,—jute. Spring wheat 
patent, $16@16.50; first clear, $14.80@ 
15.20,— jute. White rye, $12.25; dark, $11. 

There was but little change in the mill- 
feed situation. Bran, with practically 
no demand, declined about $2 on the week. 
Other feedstuffs were in fair demand, and 
prices were stationary. 


THE GROWING CROP 


A few warm, sunshiny days this week 
have improved the looks of the growing 
wheat crop in Missouri and southern Illi- 
nois, and some sections, although not need- 
ing it, received further rain. The plant is 
in very satisfactory condition, and im- 
proving right along. With favorable 
weather from now till harvest, the aver- 
age yield will be good. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: About half the fields look very 
good, balance vary from fair to poor... 
Improving right along. ..Weather has been 
unseasonably cool and growth is slow, but 
plant is coming on all right... Progressing 
in good shape...Cold weather retarding 
growth, but condition O. K...Making 
good progress. ..Too wet and cold; warm, 
sunshiny weather from now on will make 
good wheat crop...Fair and improving. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 
Cairo (1l1.) Milling Co. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, II}, 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 
Highland (Il1.) Milling Co. 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 
Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Mav 12 was 30,500, repre- 
senting €0 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 36,800, or 73 per cent, last week, 33,- 
500, or 66 per cent, a year ago, and 22,500, 
or 45 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 52,700, representing 
68 per cent, compared with 53,500, or 70 


SS — WSS Sy 





per cent, last week, 51,900, or 67 per cent, 
a year ago, and 26,800, or 33 per cent, in 
1915, 
CEREALS AND FEED 

There was a good demand for rye flour, 
and mills were able to make fair bookings. 
Sales, however, were all in small lots and 
for prompt shipment. 

The supply of wheat screenings is limit- 
ed. Offerings are very light, with a fair 
demand during the week for sample grade 


- spring, testing 48 lbs or more. Some spelt 


was reported sold at $2.50 per 100 lbs. 

Buyers are holding off on mill oats, and 
not willing to pay more than 5c under 
ruling value of No. 3 white oats, or about 
6714c¢ bu. No sales were reported. No. 3 
white were in excellent demand on the 
advance of Ic bu Saturday, bringing as 
high as 73c, and standards 74c. 


NOTES ‘ 

B. H. Glosemeyer, president of the 
Glosemeyer Flour Co., St. Louis, has re- 
turned from Duluth, Minn. 

P. S. Wilson has accepted a position 
with the Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis. He was formerly with the Steele- 
ville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

E. P. Bronson, manager of the H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill., was in St. 
Louis last week, returning from an ex- 
tended trip to the Pacific Coast. 

E. M. Kelly, president of the Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn., and Harold R. 
Ward, of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, were in St. Louis this week. 

The directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change passed the following resolution, 
Saturday: “Resolved, That all trading in 
May, 1917, wheat contracts be discontin- 
ued and prohibited, except in settlement 
of existing contracts, and all quotations 
on May wheat contracts be discontinued.” 

Brigadier-General William M. Black, 
chief of engineers, United States army, 
representing Secretary of War Baker, ad- 
dressed the members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange May 8, urging the necessity of 
a transportation system for the Mississip- 
pi River from New Orleans to Minne- 
apolis, and the Ohio and Missouri rivers, 
as well as other members of the Missis- 
sippi. Several members of the New Or- 
leans delegation to the river conference 
held last week in St. Louis also addressed 
the members, and urged subscriptions to 
stock companies now being formed to 
equip barges and tugs for this traffic. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La. May 12.—Flour 
prices kept up a steady, strong advance 
all through the week. Opening at $13.90 
@14 quotations finally reached $15@ 
15.25. It is difficult to name a range, for 
the mills believe it is useless to quote. 
Although inquiries are coming in, only 
firm offers are considered. Spring wheat 
patents were quoted yesterday at $16.70. 
One interior mill quoted Kansas 95 per 
cent patent at $13.80, early in the week. 

Board of Trade quotations: flour, in 
98-lb cottons, round lots in first hands: 
hard spring, Minnesota and Dakota, $16 


@1630. Kansas hard wheat patent, © 


$15.20@15.45; straight, $15@15.20. Soft 
winter wheat patent, $15.50@15.75; 
straight, $15.20@15.45. Bran, on track, 
$2.10 per 100 Ibs, tagged. Corn, bulk on 
track: _No. 3 P awe $1.70 bu; No. 3 
mixed, $1.69; No. 3 white, $1.73. Oats, 
bulk on track: No. 3 white, 751,@76c bu; 
No. 3 mixed, 74c. Corn products: corn 
meal, $8 bbl; cream meal, $8.55@8.65; 
grits, $8.65@8.75; hominy, $9@9.25. 
NOTES 

Grain inspected since May 1: wheat, 
273 cars; corn, 45; oats, 163; barley, 48. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 535,000 bus; 
corn, 102,000; oats, 626,000; barley, 282,- 
000. 
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The demand from families for home 
flour is still strong, many stocking up for 
several months. 

At a meeting of the Master Bakers’ 
Association, it was decided to bake only 
10c loaves on and after May 14, 

Grorce L. Ferry. 





IT TAKES TWO TO CANCEL 


A Missouri Court’s Decision Announced in a 
Suit for Breach of a Sales 
Contract 


The Kansas City court of appeals has 
affirmed judgment in favor of the Can- 
ton (Kansas) Milling Co. on a counter- 
claim interposed in a suit brought by the 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
growing out of a contract for a sale of 
wheat. 

June 22, 1914, the grain company con- 
tracted to buy 10,000 bus of wheat from 
defendant mill for delivery f.o.b, Galves- 
ton under August shipment. One-half of 
the quantity was delivered, and plaintiff 
grain company sued for damages as for 
refusal of the mill to deliver the remain- 
der. The mill defended on the ground 
that the contract had been canceled by 
plaintiff, and interposed a counterelaim 
for a balance due on the wheat delivered. 

The controversy turned on the fact that 
on Aug. 3 plaintiff telegraphed to the 
mill, “On account existing stringency in 
money matters we think it better for all 
concerned that shipments to Gulf be 
stopped at once. In fact we have reached 
a point where we will have to refuse pay- 
ment on drafts covering such shipments. 
Will make any extensions necessary in 
contracts, and are bending our best efforts 
toward making arrangements to have as 
much of this wheat as possible diverted to 
this market and will give you instructions 
to ship your wheat at the earliest possible 
moment.” 

The mill treated the contract as can- 
celed, and refused to make delivery when 
plaintiff later—Aug. 21—wrote the mill 
extending the time for shipment until 
Sept. 15. 

In these circumstances, the court of 
appeals holds that judgment was properly 
entered in the mill's favor, saying: 

“It seems to be undoubted law, and it 
is good reason, too, that one party alone 
cannot make a valid cancellation of a 
contract and thus of his own will escape 
its performance, or deprive the other 
party of a right to its enforcement, and 
that to have a valid renunciation by one 
the other must consent thereto. . . . And 
so it is said that ‘a mere assertion of ina- 
bility to go on with a contract is no notice 
of repudiation.’ . And ‘a mere threat 
to abandon a contract does not constitute 
a breach unless it is carried out.” .. . 

“Applying these principles of law, we 
conclude that plaintiff's letter of Aug. 3 
was a repudiation of the contract on its 
part, and that it gave defendant full right 
to accept and treat it as such. It is.a flat 
direction to stop further shipments of the 
wheat, and it is an announcement that, if 
any more shipments are made, drafts for 
payment will be refused.” 

The court adds that it was a question 
for the jury to determine, on the conflict- 
ing testimony, whether defendant mill 
treated the contract as canceled; that had 
the jury found that the mill, after -receiv- 
ing plaintiff's telegram repudiating the 
contract, agreed to hold the undélivered 
part of the wheat for later delivery, then 
plaintiff would have had a valid claim for 
non-delivery; and that plaintiff, having 
renounced the contract on the ground of 
money stringency, could not recover 
against the mill on the ground that even 
if the agreement had not been repudiated 
by plaintiff the mill would have been pre- 
vented from making delivery by reason 
of an existing railroad embargo on ship- 
ments to Galveston, at which point the 
mill had agreed to deliver. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


It is announced at the Montreal office of 
the company that 19 grain elevators will 
be erected this summer along the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway lines in Alberta by 
the Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Co. In 
addition, 39 will be built by the Co-opera- 
tive company in various parts of the prov- 
ince. These will he completed by the time 
the next grain crop is ready to move. This 
additional storage will amount to more 
than 1,500,000 bus and make the _ total 
capacity of the co-onerative elevators in 
Alberta well over 6,000,000 bus. 
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The local flour market is very quiet, as 
buyers have not got used to $15@17 flour 
and are afraid to buy, while miLers are 
equaliy afraid to sell. While some mills 
have been asking nearly $17 for mill ship- 
ment, the price here has not been much 
above $15.50 on the spot, as there has been 
a little flour for resale. Although the 
total was small, it was enough to supply 
the small demand from day to day. 

It requires more money than many of 
the small bakers have to buy even their 
ordinary requirements, and this is making 
for very great economy in that distribu- 
tion. The scared buying which had been 
so very general is subsiding, and the other 
side of the question is beginning to affect 
the ideas of the small consumer. 

The statement made by Mr. Hoover on 
Thursday will possibly have a reassuring 
effect. He claims that, with proper con- 
trol of supply and distribution, wheat 

rices can be kept within reason, but un- 
ess there is control, wheat may sell as 
high as $5. The present high market is 
mainly the result of enormous purchases 
of contracts by the allies in excess of their 
immediate needs, and the scared housewife 
buying flour beyond requirements. 


FLOUR CONTROL 


At a meeting this week of the flour 
trade of the Produce Exchange, Robert 
M. French, official flour chemist of the 
exchange, reported the results of a con- 
ference he had a few days before with 
Mr. Hoover regarding the government 
plan to regulate food production and dis- 
tribution. He stated that Mr. Hoover de- 
sired the co-operation of the flour trade, 
and wished to get at an early date a re- 
port on production, transportation, stor- 
age and distribution of flour, so that any 
action by the government might be wisely 
taken. 

It was said that the government did not 
propose taking any action until it was ab- 
solutely necessary, but it desired the au- 
thority to take what steps might be need- 
ed, when they were needed. The time for 
such action, Mr. French said, was closer 
than any one believed. 

During discussion over the proposed 
“war flour,” A. S. Leo stated that he un- 
derstood that such flour had caused much 
illness in Belgium, and in Germany many 
were suffering from intestinal troubles, 
the result of the use of “war bread.” 

A committee was appointed to act with 
the flour committee of the exchange, and 
with Mr. French in preparing whatever 
information regarding flour matters was 
desired by Mr. Hoover. 


EXPORT CONDITIONS 


There is no change in the export situa- 
tion. From day to day some business is 
being put through, and wherever wheat is 
offered the allies seem ready to accept it 
in exchange for a forward contract. Load- 
ings have -been restricted, owing to the 
lateness of the opening of lake navigation, 
but it is expected that shipments will be 
large in another week or 10 days. 

The statement from Washington that it 
was planned to ship 100,000,000 bus wheat 
from North America before the new har- 
vest indicates plans for shipment much in 
excess of the recent movement. Those in 
close. touch with allied interests think 
80,000,000 bus may be shipped by Aug. 1, 
or 8,000,000 bus per week. 

Analysis of the supplies here indicates 
that on May 1 there were available for ex- 
— and carry-over in North America a 
ittle over 100,000,000 bus wheat, and this 
is evidently all to be shipped if possible, 

The shipment of wheat for the neutrals 
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has been much restricted. There has been 
practically no movement of feedstuffs, 
although a cable from Amsterdam stated 
that 22 Dutch vessels lying in American 
ports loaded with general cargo and feed- 
stuffs would shortly clear for home. Most 
of these vessels have been lying in the 
Hudson River, some of them since Feb. 1. 
The movement to the neutrals is evidently 
to be cut down to a minimum, notwith- 


‘standing the statement of Lord Cecil that 


he was convinced Germany was not get- 
ting any of the food or feedstuffs shipped 
from America. 


EXPORT TRADE CONSIDERED 


A meeting was held in the Produce Ex- 
change last Wednesday to discuss the at- 
titude of the government regarding wheat 
and flour, and the effect this would have 
on the export of these products. 

An impression had been gathered from 
what had been reported as the views of 
those who wiil probably have control over 
food distribution that exports of flour to 
the West Indies would be prevented and, 
naturally, those whose entire business was 
threatened were vitally interested in the 
matter. 

The entire situation seems to be more 
or less in the air, and the outcome de- 
pends entirely upon what action is finally 
taken by the Washington authorities. In 
the opinion of those who have recently 
been in personal touch: with them, it is 
evident that very drastic action is con- 
templated and, though it may be greatly 
modified before finally applied, still it 
seems that important changes in the han- 
dling of wheat and its products are pend- 
ing. 

The rumor that the House Committee 
on Ways and Means proposed to apply the 
10 per cent horizontal increase in duty, as 
provided by the new revenue bill, to wheat 
and its products, came as a great surprise 
to the trade here. If it is finally applied, 
the recent action of Canada in removing 
the tariff barrier between itself and this 
country will be completely nullified, so it 
does not seem possible that the duty will 
actually be applied. 


SALES TO ENGLAND DIFFICULT 


The recent ruling regarding the sale of 
flour to Great Britain, by which all indi- 
vidual importers of flour into that country 
were excluded from participating in the 
business except in the capacity of distribu- 
tors, and placing the buying entirely in the 
hands of the Wheat Export Co., the official 
British government purchasing agency in 
this country, has caused no little trouble to 
those in the flour business on this side, 
and is bringing the naturally to-be-expect- 
ed complaint. 

Sellers on this side who have quoted 
buyers in British markets have been re- 
ferred to the Wheat Export Co., which in 
turn has informed them that it was not 
in the market, though circumstances indi- 
cated that it was the proper time to buy, 
because offers were made about May 1 on 
reg: of flour suitable for British mar- 

ets, on a basis of $11.25 bbl, when the 
ruling quotations at the time for the same 
grade of flour were over $1, and within 24 
hours thereafter $2, higher. 

Those in charge of the Wheat Export 
Co. are extremely difficult to reach, and 
sellers claim they can get no information 
regarding the situation through this chan- 
nel. 

NOTES 


R. A. Claybrook, New York resenta- 
tive for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., is at 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

E. T. Douglass, of the Eastern Grain, 
Mill & Elevator Corporation, Buffalo, was 
on ’change last Friday. 

Strauss & Co., having offices in London, 
San Francisco and Portland, have opened 
a branch in New York in charge of A. H. 
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Hurst. The concern is expanding, to in- 
clude grain, flour and feed. 

Among millers visiting New York this 
week were Robert R. Clark, president and 
m Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., and W. A. Black, managing 
director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Corn goods of all kinds seem to be in 
good demand, much more so than wheat or 
rye flour. Just what occasions this pres- 
ent demand is unknown, but some mills 
report being sold up and some of the New 
York handlers of corn products seem to be 
at a loss to know just where supplies are 
to be obtained. 





BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., May 12.—Flour 
ascended daily with the raw material, but 
buyers were practically out of it. The 

y thing appealing to the trade at pres- 
ent is new-crop flour, spring and hard and 
soft winter, which is being offered at $3.50 
@4.50 bbl under old-crop stock, according 
to character of is and time of ship- 
ment. New hard winters were quoted at 
$3.50 bbl below old for August-September, 
while new-crop springs for October-No- 
vember shipment were obtainable at as 
much as $4.50 under the prices for the 
old-crop product. 

Even at this discount the trade is afraid 
to buy more than a limited quantity, 
realizing that it is an abnormally high 
level at which to be caught with supplies 
should the market suddenly have the sink- 
ing spell which every one feels that it is 
bound to experience, sooner or later. The 
nominal advance for the week was $2@ 
2.50 bbl, but many offerings could be had 
below these extreme figures. 

Springs were strong but quiet. Fancy 
short patents at the close were quoted 
nominally at $16.85@17.10; standard 
brands, $16.50@16.75; long patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $16@16.25; 
first clears, $14.75@15; second clears, $14 
@14.50,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, 
and 20@30c more in wood. Trading was 
of a hand-to-mouth character, with most 
buyers apparently content to do nothing 
until] new crop moves. 

Soft winters higher, but slow on account 
of light offerings. Patents closed nomi- 
nally at $15.95@16.20, wood, 20@30c less 
in sacks, 40@45c less in bulk or buyer’s 
pangs near-by straights, $15@15.25, 

ulk or buyer’s sacks, 10@15c more in cot- 
ton or jute, 40@45c more in wood. Busi- 
ness was practically at a standstill, owing 
to small demand and light offerings. 
Everybody is looking ‘forward to new flour. 

Hard winters were advancing, but gen- 
erally ignored. Patents at the close were 
nominally quoted at $16.75@17; straights, 
$16.25@16.50; clears, $14.50@14.75,—98- 
Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c more 
in wood,. New flour is attracting more at- 
tention at the ruling discount, but no 
sales yet as far as can be ascertained. Old 
flour completely ignored at present rates. 

Receipts of flour for the week. were 
41,931 bbls; destined for export, 29,703. 


NOTES 


Number of foreign vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 91; number now in port, 46c. 

The Western Maryland Railroad has 
removed its embargo on all grain for Bal- 
timore. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
683,938 bus—431,753 wheat, 174,457 corn 
and 77,728 rye. 

The Wheat Export Co., Inc., has dele- 
gated W. Leroy Snyder, of Hammond, 
Snyder & Co., Inc., to attend to its for- 
warding at this port. 

Colonel Harry C. Jones, of the 4th 
Maryland regiment and head of H.C. 
Jones & Co., Inc., grain and hay, was 
operated on for appendicitis yesterday. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 21, 1916, to May 12, 1917, 475,159 bus; 
year ago, 296,278. Range of prices this 
week, $1.7014@1.78; last year, 80@82'%c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20, 1916, to May 12, 1917, 1,480,830 bus; 
same time last vear, 1,621,327. Range of 
prices this week, $2.50@3.51; last year, 
$1 @1.18. 

It is said the Santa Cecelia, of the Grace 
Line, engaged in the Baltimore. and 
Chilean trade, and which cost only $630,- 
000 four years ago to build, has been sold 
for. $2,700,000.. 

Eight grain-laden steamers of a fleet of 
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25 which has been anchored in the rive; 
for weeks awaiting orders to sail, got away 
during the week, and will be followed |); 
the others in a few days. 

Visitors were W. H. Townsend, speci. 

resentative El Reno (Okla.) Mill « 
Elevator Co; C. P. Burdeau, with Armou; 
Grain Co., Duluth, Minn; Bernhard Bo-- 
gild, grain, Rudkobbing, Denmark. 

The Gambrill Grain Products Co., 212|- 
23 Aliceanna Street, Baltimore, with , 
capital stock of $20,000, to deal in grain, 
flour, feed and other products, has bee 
incorporated by James H. Gambrill, J, 
Florence M. Gambrill and James H. Gam- 
brill, III. 

Record prices in the Baltimore marke‘ 
to date: wheat—No. 2 red, $3.51; No. 2 


- red western, $3.54. Corn—contract, $1.74; 


No. 3: track yellow, $1.77; southern }y 
sample, $1.78; near-by yellow cob, bj), 
$8.50. Oats—standard white, 781,@781/,c. 
No. 3 white, 7744@78e. Rye—No. 2 west- 
ern, $2.40, 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship 
owners and agents, have applied for a per- 
mit to improve, with a brick and concreic 
office building, at a cost of about $50,000, 
the property which they recently bought 
opposite the Chamber of Commerce and 
running from Holliday to South streets. 

The river and harbor bill, approved by 
the House. committee, carries an appro- 

riation of $354,000 for the harbor of 

altimore. Provision is also made for the 
government’s purchase by condemnation 
of the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal and 
its development into a commercial and 
naval waterway. 

Some of the smaller bakers are now 
baking only 10 and 1éc loaves, though it is 
thought a few doing their own work are 
still striving to retain the 5c loaf and thus 
stem the tide toward home baking by 
squeezing the loaf to 8 ozs, claiming that 
an 8-oz loaf at 5c, yielding nearly 700 
loaves, or $35 gross, to the bbl, is better 
for them in the volume of sales than would 
be an 18- or 20-oz loaf at 10 or 12c. The 
City Baking Co., which last week advanced 
its 5¢ loaf to Te and its 10¢ loaf to 12c, 
gives as the reason for its action the fact 
that every item of cost in the production 
and delivery of bread has increased. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puitaperputa, Pa., May 12.—The flour 
market continued strong during the week, 
and prices further advanced fully $1.50@ 
2 per bbl, in sympathy with the continued 
upward movement in wheat. The mills, 
however, were doing but little business, 
owing to the competition of second-hand 
stocks, which were available in some cases 
at considerable concessions from manu- 
facturers’ prices. 

The very bullish character of wheat at 
the close caused an unsettled feeling in 
the market, and values were entirely nom- 
inal. 





NOTES 

Walter K. Woolman, president of S. C. 
Woolman & Co., has been west this week 
on business. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 11,385, 
368 bus, against 18,799,188 for the same 
time last year. 

The grist mill at Pinedale, Pa., owned 
by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co, 
burned with a loss of $10,000. 

The Quaker Oats Co. will issue $2,000,- 
000 new preferred stock at par to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record June 1. 

The Manufacturers’ Export Corpora- 
tion has been res with $100,000 
capital, to deal in food products, Incor- 
porators, F. D. Buck, M. L. Horty, K. E. 
Longfield, Wilmington, Del. 

It is announced that the New Jersey 
Shipbuilding Co., incorporated last week 
with a capital of $1,000,000, has leased 
the Delaware River front near Glouces- 
ter, N. J., and will construct a large 
plant for building ships. 

According to the government crop re- 
port, the forecast for wheat in Pennsyl- 
vania on May 1 was 22,700,000 bus, 
against an actual yield last year of °6,- 
125,000. The forecast for rye is 4,250.000 
bus, against a yield in 1916 of 4,420,000. 


At the annual pipe: at the Bourse, 
last Tuesday, seven members of the board 
of directors were re-elected for three 


years, viz: Walter Horstmann, W:lter 
Wood, Louis H. Ayres, William 0. 
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Hempstead, Francis’ B, Reeves, Franklin 


‘Olier and J. S. C. Harvey. The pro- 
rosa) t establish a municipal publicity 
bureau to advertise the port of Philadel- 


ia in foreign seaports. and trade cen- 
- throughout the United States was 
strongly indorsed, The report of the 
board of directors, which characterized 
the last year as one of the most successful 
on record, was read by George E. Bartol, 
organizer of the Bourse and president 
since its establishment in 1891. 

Samus. S. Dantes. 





BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., May 12.—Not a miller 
here is selling enough flout to keep his mill 
going half a day a week, but nearly all 
are busy, the only exceptions being due to 
lack of power, breakdowns, or a scarcity 
of cars to get the wheat to the mill. No- 
body wants to do business on the present 
new high records in the wheat market. 

The few offers made for patents were 
away below prices asked. Clears were 
slow, the mills being unable to draw out 
bids from any section. As for low-grades, 
there was so little doing that no change in 
quotations from last week was made. 
There was an active demand for red dog 
for manufacturing purposes, and $4@5 
advance was obtained. 

Local prices were advanced to $17@ 
17.50 bbl, wood, and some mills were high- 
er at the close, today, with, however, no 
possibility of doing anything, the small 
buyer evidently being supplied. 


Winter wheat millers would not accept 


bids made by representatives here, al- 
though considerably higher than last week. 
The closing quotations were about $1.75 
above previous figures, Short patent, 
$16.40; standard, $16; pastry, $14.80,—in 
wood, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour unsettled, owing to quality of 
offerings, and demand is light.. No. 1, 
$12.50; straight, $11.15;"dark or blended, 
$11.25,—wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are declining. Plenty of bran 
and standard middlings were offered, spot 
or prompt shipment, at $1 under last week, 
and it was claimed that the decline could 
be shaded if the buyer meant business. 
Flour middlings were higher, and red dog 
took a decided spurt. 

Although the pastures are not yet in 
good condition, they are far better than 
last year and, with warmer weather pre- 
dicted, a week more will have a tendency 
to break bran prices still further. 

Corn-meal coarse feed followed the ad- 
vance in the cereal, but even at the high 
prices millers say they are doing a fairly 
good business) Hominy feed is~higher, 
and offerings light. Gluten feed un- 
changed, and is the cheapest feed on the 
market. 

Cottonseed meal weak and lower, with 
very little demand and liberal offerings. 
Oil meal was advanced $2 ton, and- the 
mills claim they are selling it more freely 
than a week ago. 

Rolled oats in .good demand and firm. 
Oat hulls were quoted at $33, reground, 
sacked, May shipment, track, Buffalo, and 
offerings very light. 

A lot of buckwheat flour was cleaned 
up at $4.50 per 100 Ibs, which is a record 
price for the end of the crop. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills here for the 
week was 130,700 bbls, representing 78 
per cent of capacity, compared with 198,- 
600, or 77 per cent, last week, 106,700, or 
63 per cent, a year ago, 128,200, gr 93 per 
cent, in 1915, 96,700, or 70 per cent, in 
1914, and 54,800, or 40 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 


Flour at $17.50 bbl isn’t so high as it 
was after the Civil War, when George Ur- 
ban, Jr, remembers sales at $22 bbl. 
Ms heat sold in this state in 1865 at $3.50 
u. 


Stocks of wheat here are about 1,850,- 
000 bus, compared with 7,665,000 a year 
ago. There are 1,000,000 bus less corn, 
and over 2,000,000 less oats here than last 
year. 

Receipts of flour at this port for the 
week were 63,590 bbls, compared with 
42.910 a year ago. Grain reveipts were 
8,142,900 bus, compared with 7,242,346 
last year. 

The ice off this port still obstructs the 
free passage of vessels-in or out, but they 
manage to get through with only an occa- 
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sional accident. Elevator men are look- 
ing for a rush next week. 

Crops are again backward this year, due 
to cold weather, and farmers in some sec- 
tions are replanting oats. Still, conditions 
are better than year, when rains 
ruined all crops. Considerable wheat is 
being plowed up. 

The railroads so far this season have 
taken good care of lake receipts of grain, 
and it is reported they have plenty of 
cars to keep the elevators fairly well 
cleaned up until the big fleet arrives from 
Lake Superior, when some congestion can- 
not be avoided. j 

What the canal rates on grain will be, 
nobody knows at present. It all depends 
on whether the rail advance asked for is 
granted. There are only a few boats at 
this end of the canal, and these will be 
used for short trips. The upbound boats 
from New York will not be here until 
June 1. 

E. BANGASsER. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N, Y., May 12.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills this week 
was 11,600 bbls, of which 8,200 were spring 
wheat flour. This represented 57 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 13,400, or 66 
per cent, last week, 15,100, or 75 per cent, 
a year ago, and 11,100, or 55 per cent, two 
years ago. ; 

The sensational advances in wheat and 
the record prices prevailing for flour 
greatly curtailed operations. Customers 
purchased only enough to keep the stock 
on hand from running out. On some days 
it was mi ov re to sell a pound of flour, 
and new business dwindled to very small 
proportions. Some of the mills had to 
close down a day or two, owing to short- 
age of spring wheat. Shipping directions 
came in fairly well. 

Spring patents were nominally $3 bbl 
higher than last week, mills quoting 
$17.45, wood, Boston. As high as $18.70 
was asked by one of the mils at the close. 

Spring clears were offered at $2 under 
patents. Mills said customers would not 
pay the old difference of $1, and they 
widened it to $2. A few were sold at $14, 
wood, Boston, but nothing was done when 
the price reached $15.45@16.70. Spring 
low-grade flour was $1 higher, sales being 
made at $10, jute, Boston. 

Winter wheat flour was in good de- 
mand, and mills ran full time. The only 
handicap was the scarcity of grain. Prices 
were $1@1.50 bbl higher, sales of winter 
straights being made at $14@14.50, wood, 
Rochester. 

Rye flour was $1.25@1.50 bbl hicher, 
under a demand and fight offerings. 
Mills had difficulty in obtaining rye, and 
had to turn down some orders for flour. 
Sales were reported at $13, wood, 
Rochester. 

Rye flour was $1.25@1.50 bbl higher, 
sales in a small way being made at $12.60, 
wood, Rochester. Demand was light, and 
but few directions were received. Entire 
wheat flour was $2 bbl higher, selling at 
$15.75, wood, Rochester. 

Millfeeds were easier under a_ less 
urgent demand. Country buyers did not 
take so much, and shipments were lighter. 
Spring bran was $1 ton lower, selling at 
$43.50, in 100’s, Boston. Winter bran was 
offered at $48, in 100’s, Rochester. Mid- 
dlings were in continued good demand, 
buyers paying $50, in 100’s, Boston, for 
spring and $49@50, Rochester for winter. 
Rye feed sold at $46@48, in 100’s, Roch- 
ester. Corn goods were higher, corn meal 
and cracked corn selling as high as $73@ 
75 ton. 

NOTES 

A break in the Silver Lake dam at 
Perry did considerable damage to the ma- 
chinery and stock of the Tomlinson flour 
mill. : 


Edward Getzinger, of Geneseo, sold 500 
bus winter wheat to an up-state mill at $3 
bu this week. Thousands of bushels are 
being held by Geneseo farmers for higher 
prices. 

The Larrowe Buckwheat Flour Cor- 

ration, of Co sold recleaned 

uckwheat at $2.25 bu, bulk, f.0.b. Cohoc- 
ton, this week. Buckwheat acreage is ex- 
pected to show a big increase in this sec- 
tion, 


The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates this year’s winter wheat crop in 
New York state at 7,690,000 bus, against 
9,030,000 last year, and a five-year aver- 


of 7,080,000. The is esti- 
outed at 2,540,000 bus, ‘against. 2,781,000 


last k 
= R. J. ATKrns. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., May 12.—South- 
eastern mills shipped during the month 
of April the greatest volume of flour dur- 
ing any month in their history. The move- 
ment for this week on previous sales has 
continued on a large sca:e, though the vol- 
ume of new business has been of no con- 
ss ag Mills look for a slowing up and 
lighter demand until the new crop is avail- 
able and values have become adjusted to 
such conditions as may then prevail. 

Occasional sales- were made, but the 
volume was almost negligible. There were 
a few for July and August shipment, but 
mi.ls are unwilling to undertake such busi- 
ness. 

At the close the following quotations 
were being made to the trade by most of 
the mills: best or short winter wheat pat- 
ents, $15.50@16; standard or regular pat- 
ents, $14.40@14.75, mainly $14.50, and 
some sales as low as $14; long patents, léc 
under standard; low-grades, 30@50c un- 
der standard, 

Minnesota and Kansas millers were 
slow to make prices to jobbers, and values 
are much higher and irregular. Quota- 
a spring wheat patents, jute, 140 lbs, 
delivered Nashville, $16@17; hard winter 
wheat patents, $15@15.50. 

Wheat was demoralized this week, and 
there was little buying by mills. Quota- 
tions at the close were $3.30@3.40. 

Wheat bran was in poor demand, with 
prices lower. Shorts in moderate demand, 
though mills are beginning to clean up 
orders and look for new business. Quota- 
tions: wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, $39@ 
41; standard middlings, $42.50@45. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 149,520 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 113,144, or 75.4 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 113,942 
bbls, and 77.3 per cent last week, 60.5 per 
cent the same week in 1916, 51.5 in 1915, 
32.2 in 1914, 52.4 in 1913, and 54 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 12 May 5 
ting ORES ET 20,600 41,900 
Wheat, bus ..........65 239,500 294,500 
Cormy, BUR cccvccccosevee 135,000 192,500 
rrr 288,000 276,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last week, 
211 cars. 

R. T. Persons and Mrs. J. R. Hair will 
erect a feed mill at Moultrie, Ga. 

The penitentiary trustees of Mississippi 
will install a flour mill near Jackson. 

Several prominent wheat growers at 
Cadiz, Ky., say that they will harvest 75 


471 


per cent of crop if conditions continue 
favorable. . 

Nashville shippers held a confer- 
ence this ronags with conubed officials to 
devise means to relieve car shortage. R. 
H. McClelland, Charles D. Jones, F. E. 
Gillette, M. E. Newell and Charles Bar- 


ham were appointed a committee to issue | 


an go for prompt loading and unload- 
ing of cars. 
Joun Lerrrr. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., May 12.—This city is in 
gala attire today on the occasion of the 
visit of the French Commission. This, 
together with the unsettled and erratic 
condition of the wheat market, has effectu- 
ally shut off all flour trade in this market. 
Demand from local buyers for mill ship- 
ment is practically ata standstill, but that 
from resellers has been active, as most dis- 
tributors are lightly supplied. 

Some bakers are reported to have a 
fair supply of flour for the next 60 days, 
while others have only enough to carry 
them along from week to week, with no 
extra stock for an emergency. Practically 
all the sales made this week were of flour 
available at near-by points for immediate 
delivery. Millers are not pressing business 
for future delivery, and some mills will 
not accept orders for delivery beyond 
July 1. 

Very little business has been done in 
new-crop flour, as so many old contracts 
remain unfilled. Agents report that they 
have more shipping directions on old 
orders than they can take care of. The 
railroad situation shows but little improve- 
ment, and receivers still experience delays 
in getting flour forward from the mills. 


NOTES 


The Provident Food Co., Waltham, 
Mass., has incorporated, with $50,000 capi- 
tal. 


Recent visitors on ’change include F, E. 
Osborne, Batavia, N. Y., and Charles G. 
White, Jonesville, Mich. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
by Assad Kurey, baker, Boston. Liabili- 
ties, $28,841; assets, $9,050. 

The Chamber of Commerce was repre- 
sented at the rate hearing before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission this week, 
in Washington, by G. H. Albee, of the 
transportation bureau. 

The Batchelor Flour Milling Co., re- 
cently incorporated in Maine, has erected 
the only modern flour mill in the state out- 
side Aroostook County. E. E. Austin, 
Waterville, Maine, a member of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, is president; 
C. H. Gardiner, of Skowhegan, vice-presi- 
dent; B. L. Batchelor, manager. The mill 
has bin storage for 5,000 bus wheat, and 
the capacity of the mill will be 40 bb!s of 
flour a day or 80 bus ground or cracked 
corn. 

Louis W. DePass. 








Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 


The following table shows the receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth as com- 
piled by Cargill Elevator Co., from Aug. 1, 1916, to April 30, 1917, with comparisons, in 


















bushels: 
DULUTH ; 
1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 
WRORG—BPrIMG os ec eececseces 11,813 4,739 39,020 39,278. 62,396 24,622 
MNO ci pan-ve ou bob 1 bd ve Wee sc cide 7,374 32,323 14,573 13,330 13,695 2,721 
Winter and western ............ 4,401 4,492 3,897 3,669 1,256 48 
PE WOE: iv. 9:0 Co doch ent dndcctree Ves 23,588 91,554 57,490 66,277 77,347 27,8382 
OE 06-6 Os obo ves s 0.0 es ees Oe ce ese 6,906 4,707 4,998 8,182 14,007 6,981 
NET os 06 Sag acvin Uees ser t bee ddeeeee 8,183 13,331 10,103 9,668 11,541 5,979 
SN Hig cs bes 6 sS0 Ui Chewaes cewtaviosee 3,109 4,059 7,824 6,011 4,445 4,324 
SE wh eh a sue de bind bs 0d cess cdcecdacé 2,661 3,979 4,126 997 1,977 741 
GEE ch wn oe bs oc eC eb Delsey ss awekeS sees Coes 2,257 433 119 215 
ye eee) Peer Tae tee 44,460 117,630 86,798 80,568 109,436 46,072 
MINNEAPOLIS 
: 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1918-14 1912-13 1911-12 
Wheat—Spring ............ceceeeeee 70,111 129,684 78,359 85,234 102,693 71,912 
PEE 1) chet beedocees Uede he gcus 6,083 7,264 4,259 3,877 5,908 1,664 
Winter and western ............ 26,563 15,681 13,739 6,344 4,316 13,265 
EUS an vie) Ub 64006 600d can cleidees 101,757 152,629 96,357 96,455 112,917 86,841 
ORME 35 Sed vohbcbawces besaeodtne ey 7,446 6,133 6,739 7,411 10,778 7,108 
DE Ak. «6 hab btad> bonesdntaseéates 23,983 37,617 26,450 26,969 30,601 18,491 
SE UMS 40 Cow'dnwessbuscoss 29,022 37,683 21,034 20,301 15,662 . 9,065 
0 ERE SE Serer Pere fe , 6,629 6,353 6,441 4,847 5,526 2,222 
NE Bei 68 iwi wits leas ones stesveeeste 8,857 4,961 13,007 8,555 4,904 4,827 
WD a a Eines CS ook vibe ceeds nnde 177,593 245,376 169,028 163,538 180,388 128,554 
COMBINED 
1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 
81,924 184,423 117,379 124,512 165,089 96,534 
13,457 39,587 18,832 17,207 19,603 4,385 
Winter and western - 29,964 20,173 17,636 10,013 6.572 18,754 
Man OES. A bc vod ehh bass W's 0c 50 bck tes 125,345 244,183 153,847 151,782 190,264 114,678 
RU Woo ce VERSE eh ee H eben tecee 14,361 10,840 11,737 15,593 24,785 14,089 
} eT RE UETELE ELLIE LIL 32,166 50,948 36,552 36,637 42,142 24,470 
SUED: oy nar k as 6c achgatewerngseseerees 32,131 41,742 28,°68 25,312 20,107 18,389 
TRAE. wi > SAS chale CoN Oc) AGL Ub Owe bee pes 9,180 10,332 9.567 5,844 7,603 2,963 
WEEE i iis ce vce cds wcso nnd odbinedeen 8,880 4,961 16,264 8,988 6,023 6,042 
TOC mo wie bic a oe tec esies wees te oe 222,053 363,006 255,826 244,106 289,824 174,626 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 23,025, or 56 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 23,585, or 57 
per cent, last week, 11,090, or 27 per cent, 
a year ago, and 14,868, or 36 per cent, 
two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 27,330, or 47 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 16,495, or 28 per cent, last 
week, none a year ago, and 13,249, or 26 
per cent, two years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Flour buyers are stunned by the great 
advances in flour prices, and business ap- 
pears to be absolutely paralyzed. Port 
mills quoted soft wheat flours today, basis 
49-Ib sacks: blue-stem family patent, 
$1380; blue-stem cut-off, $12.50@13; 
straight grade, $12.50@13. Eastern and 
southeastern inquiry is at a minimum, 
with pastry flours quoted nominally, f.o.b. 
mill, 98-lb cottons, $12@13. 

Most bakers have supplies of flour to 
last them 60 to 90 days, and show abso- 
lutely no interest in buying at present 
levels. The family trade is turning more 
and more to soft wheat flours, on account 
of their relative cheapness. Dakota first 
patent is quoted at $16.65@17.25, and 
Montana first patent at $15@16.75. 

Wheat, continues to move to the East in 
volume for export, but few of the roads 
will release cars for shipment to domestic 
points. The movement of wheat to the 
seaboard is increasing, on account of 
some large shipments to be made to the 
allies. Bids on the Merchants’ Exchange 
were: Turkey red, $3 bu; blue-stem, $8; 
forty-fold, $295; club, $2.93; fife, $2.93; 
red Russian, $2.91. 

Millfeed quotations to .jobbers: bran, 
$40; shorts, $43; No. 1 white oats are 
selling at $53 ton. 

WHEAT AND FLOUR EMBARGO 


The Northern Pacific and Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
have issued general orders to their agents 
not to furnish cars for flour or wheat for 
eastbound shipments unless billed for ex- 
port to the American agents of the Royal 
Wheat Commission. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


The week has been favorable for farm 
operations in the Pacific Northwest, and 
rapid headway has been made in seeding. 
In some of the backward sections of the 
Palouse, however, seeding is only just 
starting, and it will not be completed 
before June 1. In the earlier seeded sec- 
tions of the state the fields are turning 
green, and the condition of the growing 
plant is entirely satisfactory. 

Warmer weather prevailed in central 
and western Montana during the week, 
and many farmers, by working double 
shifts, have made rapid headway in seed- 
ing. While the season is late, it is still 
believed that a considerably increased 
acreage will be seeded if the weather con- 
tinues favorable for the next 10 days. 
Reports as to damage to winter wheat 
vary greatly in different localities. It is 
impossible to estimate the total loss, since 
many fields thought to have been killed 
are starting to grow with more favorable 
weather. 

SMUT PREVENTION 


Professor I. D. Charlton, agricultural 
engineer of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Pullman, spoke before the ex- 
change on Tuesday on experiments re- 
cently conducted by the college to combat 
smut in wheat and other grains. He 


called attention to the fact that it -has 
been found ineffective in many sections 
to attempt to reduce the prevalence of 
smut by treatment of seed wheat, where 
smut germs already exist in the seeded 
areas. Wide sections of land are con- 
stantly being infected by smut germs by 
the release of countless millions through 
threshing operations. Under favorable 
atmospheric conditions these germs are 
often carried over many miles of summer 
fallow land, and as they are deposited at 
the season of the year when winter wheat 
is seeded, the wheat is subject to infec- 
tion. 

Through the experiments conducted by 
the college a device has been perfected 
which is attached to the threshing ma- 
chine, and which collects and segregates 
the greater portion of the smut particles, 
which are sufficiently light to be carried 
by air currents, although it does not sepa- 
rate the unbroken smut balls from the 
wheat. The device aims merely to prevent 
the wide scattering of the smut germs, 
and is only one of the necessary steps to 
be taken to reduce the prevalence of smut. 
The exchange will co-operate with the 
college in securing the manufacture of 
the device, and obtaining its adoption in 
threshing operations. 


NOTES 

George A. Nelson, who for the last six 
years has acted as flour salesman for the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., of Lewistown, 
Mont., in western Washington and Ore- 
gon, will no longer represent the company 
after June 1. 

The Montana state grain inspection 
laboratory at Bozeman, authorized by the 
last legislature to inspect grain, is pre- 
paring an announcement as to regulations 
and fees. Tests for grades or for ger- 
mination will be made without charge un- 
til the announcement is made. 

The operation of the bread-weight law 
is most unjust to the bakers, arrests being 
made for overweight as well as under- 
weight. A committee of bakers will 
shortly appear before the state depart- 
ment of weights and measures, to give 
testimony as to the impossibility of bak- 
ing loaves uniformly of a particular 
weight, and to attempt to obtain a more 
liberal ruling as to enforcing the law. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, May 12.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 21,562, or 65 per cent of capacity, 
against 16,742, or 50 per cent, last week. 

After holding the flour market station- 
ary for nearly two weeks, mil-ers found it 
necessary to raise prices $1.50 bbl to even 
up with the accumulated advances in 
wheat in that period. This rise, the great- 
est ever recorded in this tharket, put pat- 
ents at $13.70, the highest flour price ever 
known in Portland. 

Quotations on other grades are: 
straights, $12.50@12.70; valley grades, 
$12.70; whole-wheat, $13.90; graham, 
$13.70; bakers, 98’s, $13 50@14.70, Cereal 
and case goods were raised in proportion. 
Pancake flour, 241,’s, is quoted at $15.40 
ae 10’s at $16, and pastry flour 10’s at 

16. 


Flour has not been active at the ad- 
vance, but jobbers still report a good busi- 
ness in cereal goods. ~ 

Demand for millfeed is slacking up with 
the advance in the season, and it is a ques- 
tion whether prices will go higher. Bran 
is quoted at $44 ton, shorts at $47, rolled 
barley at $58 and rolled oats at $58. 

The wheat market is a local proposition, 
and will probably continue so during the 
remainder of the season, but values are 
keeping pace fairly well with the course of 
eastern markets. Bids for May wheat at 
the Merchants’ Exchange today were: 
blue-stem, $3.01; forty-fold, $2.98; club, 


$2.98; red Russian, $2.95. Dealers esti- 
mate that less than 2 per cent of the crop 
remains to supply coast needs until new 
wheat is available. 
NOTES 

C. A. Peplow, manager of the Ham- 
mond Milling Co., Seattle, is in the city. 

J. H. Noyes, local manager of the Globe 
Grain & Miiding Co., has returned from a 


. five weeks’ trip through the eastern states. 


E. H. Leonard, assistant manager of the 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash., who has just returned from the 
East, was in Portland this week. 

Louis P. Bauman, assistant manager of 
the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, and R. B. 
Smith, of the Puget Sound Flouring Mills 
Co., Tacoma, were in Portland this week. 

The rail movement of wheat eastward 
is heavy, but is confined entirely to export 
grain, according to orders issued to the 
railroads a fortnight ago. Local dealers 
are working to have the orders modified, 
so the pressing needs of eastern buyers 
can be filled. 

M. S. Jones, manager of the Portland 
Flouring Mills, Prescott, Wash., has re- 
signed and will probably take a position 
with the Pacific Coast Elevator Co., this 
city. Harold M. Younger, formerly man- 
ager of the Dayton, Wash., mill, succeeds 
Mr. Jones at Prescott, and E. F. Dunlap 
takes the management of the Dayton mill. 

The federal report, issued Tuesday, es- 
timated the Oregon winter wheat crep at 
8,500,000 bus, against 13,340,000 last year, 
16,200,000 two years ago and 13,627,000 
the 1910-14 average. Spring plowing, as 
of May 1, was estimated at 63 per cent, 
against 89 last year and 85 the 10-year 
average; spring planting, 51 per cent, 
against 75 a year ago and 79 the 10-year 
average. 

Crop prospects in the main are favor- 
able, considering the lateness of the sea- 
son. The Oregon weekly crop report says: 
“Weather in the past week was unfavor- 
able for growth, but favorable for work, 
and plowing, seeding and planting pro- 
gressed rapidly. Considerable barley, 
oats and spring wheat remain to be seeded, 
except in favored localities, where this 
work is practically finished. Winter wheat, 
where not winter-killed, is thrifty and 
promising.” 

J. M. Lownspate. 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., May 12.—Com- 
paratively little flour was sold this week. 
Kastern and north coast mills have ad- 
vanced prices with such rapidity that the 
trade, particularly bakers, has been un- 
able to keep pace with the increased 
prices. 

A further advance of 40c bbl was made 
effective this week by local mills on top 
family patent. Price now in effect, 
$13.80 bbl, 49’s, cotton. : 

North coast flours, 98’s, cotton: blue- 
stem patents, $14; straight grade, $13.50; 
cut-offs, $13. 

At the close, Kansas first patents were 
offered at $16.75@17; Dakota first pat- 
ents, $17@17.25; Montana first patents, 
$16@16.40,—98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

Millfeed showed less firmness, and 
though there was no material change in 
prices, offerings were more plentiful, par- 
ticularly shorts, with reports that Cana- 
dian bran was being offered at $2@3 ton 
below coast bran. White bran was quoted 
at $37@38; shorts, $50@52; middlings, 
$62@64; red Montana bran $46, and 
shorts $48. Red dog is bringing $68@70, 
delivered San Francisco. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 


sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis . 


and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside”’ mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 1, 
1916, to May 5, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 

Exports—, 


r—Output—,  -— 

1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ...12,101 14,931 767 1,260 
Duluth-Superior 733 1,081 59 76 
65 outside mills 6,694 8,748 136 188 


Totals. 19,528 24,760 962 1,523 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis 54,454 
Duluth-Superior 3,299 
65 outside mills 30,123 


Totals 87,876 111,420 


May 16, 1917 
RATE DECISION RENDERED 


Interstate Commerce Commission Hands 
Down Decision in Southern Case In- 
volving Grain Shipments 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 12.—In the 
case of R. H. Green, and others, against 
the Alabama & Vicksburg Railway (o, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
rendered a decision in which it consoli- 
dates this case with the case of the boards 
of trade of Jackson and Meridian, Mi;s., 
against the Alabama & Vicksburg Rail- 
way Co., the Illinois Central Railroad (o, 
and the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co. The 
cases are closely related, were heard {o- 
gether and are disposed of in one report, 
the decisions being: 

“First, rate of 8c per 100 Ibs on coarse 
grain and grain products from Vicksburg, 
Miss., when originating at St. Louis, Mo,, 
to Jackson, Miss., justified; second, re- 
shipping rate of 20c per 100 Ibs on coarse 
grain and grain products from St. Louis 
to Jackson and Meridian, Miss., justified; 
third, authority to continue rates on grain 
and grain products from Vicksburg to 
Mobile, Ala., lower than rates contempo- 
raneously applicable on like traffic to 
Jackson and points intermediate thercto, 
denied.” 

The first complaint was filed in Deccm- 
ber, 1915, by H. R. Green, the Hannah 
Distributing Co., wholesale dealers in 
grain and grain products, and the Royal 
Feed & Mil.ing Co., engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of mixed feeds, all of 


‘Jackson, Miss. 


The other complaint was filed in Janu- 
ary, 1916, by the boards of trade of Jack- 
son and Meridian. In the first proceeding, 
it was alleged that the proportional rate 
of 8c on coarse grain and ‘grain products 
from Vicksburg to Jackson was unreason- 
able, and that, with a rate of 12c from St. 
Louis to Vicksburg participated in by the 
defendant, it resulted in a combination 
rate of 20c, which gave unreasonable ad- 
vantage to complainants’ competitors lo- 
cated at Vicksburg, and to Vicksburg and 
surrounding territory, and was unduly 
prejudicial to the complainants. 

In the second proceeding, it was alleged 
that the reshipping rate of 20c on coarse 
grain, maintained by the defendants from 
St. Louis to Jackson and Meridian, was 
unreasonable, and that it discriminated 
unjustly in favor of Vicksburg and Gulf- 
port, Miss., Mobile, Ala., and Slide!! and 
New Orleans, La., to the disadvantage of 
complainants and grain dealers at Jack- 
son and Meridian,. Rates of 2.5¢ from 
Vicksburg to Jackson and 14.5¢ from St. 
Louis to Jackson and Meridian were 
asked. 

The Memphis Merchants’ Exchange in- 
tervened in the first proceeding, asking 
that the present relationship of rates un- 
der which Memphis has a 6c differential 
under St. Louis be preserved. The South- 
ern Illinois Millers’ Association and a 
number of mi'ling concerns having mills 
at St. Louis, and East St. Louis and other 
points in southern Illinois, intervened in 
the second proceeding, afleging discrimi- 
nation by reason of there being no reship- 
ping rates applicable to transportation of 
wheat and flour from St. Louis to Jack- 
son. 

They asked that whatever rate was ap- 
proved by the Commission from St. Louis 
to Jackson he established on wheat and 
flour. Specifically they asked for a rate 
of 15c, based on 12¢ to Vicksburg plus an 
intrastate rate of 3c applicable on flour 
from Vicksburg to Jackson. The Board 
of Trade of Brookhaven, Miss., inter- 
vened in both cases for the purpose of 
securing a continuance of the present ad- 
justment as between Brookhaven on the 
one hand and Jackson and Meridian on 
the other. After full consideration, the 
Commission dismissed both cases,and the 
intervening petitions. 

As to grain and grain products from 
Vicksburg, the Commission ordered that 
that portion of the application seeking 
authority to continue rates from Vicks- 
burg to Mobile lower than rates contem- 
p°raneously in effect on like traffic from 
Vicksburg to Jackson he denied. 

Ricrard B. Warrors. 





The Maryland Shipbvilding Co., to c™- 
p’ov 2.000 workmen and make a specialty 
of building wooden ships at the rate of 
12 a year. has heen incorporated with 4 
capital of $1,000.000 by J. E. Aldred. John 
R. Bland and M. Ernest Jenkins, of Bal- 
timore. 
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THE TARIFF PROBLEM 

The report from Washington last 
Wednesday that a 10 per ¢ent duty might 
be placed on all articles on the United 
States free list gave the Canadian grain 
and milling trade a very great surprise. It 
was assumed that this duty would apply 
to wheat and its products, which have aed 
on the free list since April 16. Efforts 
made to verify this assumption were fruit- 
less, and so far it is not known how the 
matter now stands. . 

The interest of the Canadian trade in 
the question arises largely from the fact 
that, since the former duties were re- 
moved, considerable quantities of wheat 
and flour have been sold to the United 
States for future delivery, and if these 
shipments are made to bear a duty of 10 
per cent based on today’s inflated values, 
the losses to shippers will be severe. 


Flour pursues its upward way. Millers 
are keeping as close to the wheat market 
in making their prices as they can. They 
have long since ceased trying to guess 
what the market will do. Daily sales of 
flour are not large, being made up en- 
tirely of current requirements of the 
trade. The cost of flour is now so high 
that no one is carrying any quantity, and 
millers’ terms are rapidly reaching a 
strictly cash basis. 

Such export business as is now being 
done is confined to Newfoundland and the 
British West Indies. Government war 
orders are, of course, a major part of the 
trade of the big mills. 

Today’s price for choice Manitoba first 
patents, in bags, delivered, in mixed cars, 
Ontario points, ranges $15.90@16.50 bbl; 
seconds, $15.40@16; first clears, $15@ 
15.60; blends, $14.90; 90 per cent winters, 
$14, 


MILLFEED 
In offals there is a weaker feeling, and 
mills that were asking more than stand- 
ard prices have dropped to the general 
level. Pasture will shortly reduce the 
demand, and this is the reason of the 
weakness. Bran is worth today, in bags, 
delivered, in car lots or mixed cars, On- 
tario points, $40 ton; shorts, $45; mid- 
dlings, $48@49; feed flour, $8@3.10 per 
98-lb bag. 
WINTER WHEAT 
Ontario soft winter wheat is 34@37c 
bu dearer than a week ago. Deliveries 
are light, as farmers are busy with spring 
work. Car lots No. 2 red or white, on 
track, country points, $3.15@3.20 bu; 
farmers’ loads at mill doors, $3.10@3.15. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Ontario oats are 2c bu higher, under 
4 good demand and the influences of out- 
side markets. Prices: No. 2 white oats, 
m car lots, country points, 76@78e bu; 
malting barley, $1.40@1.45; rye, $1.98@ 
2; No. 3 yellow corn, $1.71. 
OATMEAL 
There is a steady demand for oatmeal 
from all quarters, Mills are quite unable 
to accept more than a part of the busi- 
hess Offering. Every plant in this part of 
Canada that is fit to operate is busy. 
War orders play a large part in this ac- 
tivity. Rolled oats are 15c higher at 
$4.50 per 90-lb bag, in mixed car lots, 


Ontario points; oatmeal, in 98-Ib b v 
.90@ 4.95, L ™ 


ONTARIO MILLERS ORGANIZE 

The winter wheat millers of Ontario are 
now completing the organization of a 
Joint-stock company to handle their prod- 


ucts in a co-operative way. This project 
has been under discussion for some time. 
Four provisional directors were elected at 
a preliminary meeting held on Tuesday, 
and three more will added when the 
shares have been sold. James Cullen, 
Woodstock; W. T. Moore, Meaford; J. 
G. Wolverton, Wolverton; and C. B. 
Watts, Toronto,—are the directors already 
named. The company will open offices in 
Toronto, and will buy and sell flour for 
members and others. 
NOTES 

Bread is now 10c per 24-oz loaf, deliv- 
ered to consumers, in Toronto. The 48-oz 
loaf is 20c. 

So far there is not much evidence here 
that the buying of flour by British gov- 
ernment for civilian use in the United 
Kingdom has commenced. 

Many small bakers in Ontario are be- 
ing driven out of business bv the high cost 
of flour and other ingredients, and the 
relatively low price of bread. 

In the Canadian House of Commons a 
motion to declare the permanency of 
order-in-council of April 16, putting 
wheat, flour and semolina on the free list, 
was lost, on Friday, on division, by 11 
votes. 

The Ontario department of agriculture 
states that winter wheat in this province 
is in poor condition. The acreage is less 
than last year, and in some parts the con- 
dition is poor. A normal crop of this 
wheat is 17,000,000 bus. 

Uncertainty as to whether or not wheat 
and flour will be subject to the 10 per 
cent duty which is being placed on the 
United States free list has completely 
stopped trading in these products across 
the boundary for the present. 

A motion to put millfeed on the free 
list is before the Canadian House of 
Commons. This would bring the Cana- 
dian tariff on wheat and its products 
into line with the United- States tariff. 
J. A. Robb, member for Huntingdon, 
and a millowner by occupation, is the 
mover. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Quvue., May 12.—Spring 
wheat flour was strong in sympathy with 
wheat, but no change in prices took place 
until Thursday, when millers advanced 
90c bbl, and on Friday 50c. First patents 
are now $16.50, seconds $16 and strong 
clears $15.80 bbl in bags, and 30c more 
in wood, in mixed-car lots, delivered to the 
trade. 

A strong feeling prevailed for winter 
wheat flour, and prices advanced $1.50, 
with 90 per cent patents in broken lots 
quoted at $15@15.30 bbl in wood, and 
$7.25@7.40 per bag, delivered to the trade. 
On Thursday five cars of 90 per cent pat- 
ents in second-hand jute bags were offered 
on spot at $14.25 bbl in bags, ex-track. 

There has been no new business of im- 
portance in spring wheat flour, and above 

rices are purely nominal. All millers 
lowe withdrawn their travellers from the 
road, and any orders coming forward are 
subject to confirmation. In winter wheat 
flour a few sales of small lots were made 
at the advance in prices, but the market, 
on the whole, is exceedingly quiet. 

On account of the high prices for corn, 
corn flour is strong, and prices have ad- 
vanced, with sales of broken lots at $12 
bbl in bags, delivered to the trade. 

Owing to scarcity, rye flour is strong 
and higher. There was a steady demand 
for small lots, and sales were made at 
$11.60 ‘bbl in bags, delivered to the trade. 

Trade in millfeed has been quieter ow- 
ing to a falling off in demand from the 
United States, due to the easier prices in 
that market. A steady business was done 
for domestic and country account, with 


sales of bran in mixed-car lots at $41; 
shorts at $46, and middiings at $48@50 
ton in bags, delivered to the trade. 


In sympathy with the advance in oats, 
a stronger feeling developed in rolled oats, 
and millers marked up prices 25c per bag. 
Trade quiet, as most toes are well sup- 
plied. Standard grades in broken lots are 
quoted at $8.50@8.75 bbl in wood, and at 
$4.25@4.50 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered 
to the trade. 

There has been a good demand for seed 
wheat from farmers in the province of 
Quebec and for shipment to near-by 
points in the United States, and sales were 
made at $3.50@3.75 bu. 

Manitoba feed wheat strong, and prices 
have advanced 5@10c bu. A number of 
car lots were sold at $1.55@1.60 bu, ex- 
store. 

A fair trade was done in American corn. 
A sale of 30,000 bus No. 3 yellow was 
made at $1.66 bu, c.i.f. Bay ports, and car 
lots have changed hands on spot at as high 
as $1.70 bu, ex-store. 

Quite an active trade was done in Mani- 
toba barley, and prices advanced 6@10c 
bu. Sales of 300,000 bus were made at 
$1.34@1.45 bu for No. 4, and feed barley 
at $1.19@1.20. 

Oats strong, and 3c bu higher than a 
week ago. Demand fair, with sales of 
car lots of No. 2 Canadian western at 88c 
bu, ex-store. 

ORDER SET ASIDE 

Grain dealers on Thursday expressed 
satisfaction at the result of their repre- 
sentations to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way on the question of the company’s em- 
bargo of April 24, which in effect did 
away with all diverting of cars from the 
Head of the Lakes. On May 9, a meeting 
between the respective interests was held, 
and on the following day the railway com- 
pany issued a notice withdrawing all re- 
strictions made by it in the embargo of 
April 24. Certain modifications were made 
in a notice to the effect that diversion or- 
ders on the shipments of grain and grain 
products will now be accepted to any 
point. 

NOTES 

George Goldie, Ayr, Ont., was intro- 
duced on ’change on May 8 by H. W. 
Raphael. 

S. W. Blanchard, New York, a member 
of the British Empire Grain Co., Ltd., was 
in the city this week. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., left 
on May 5 for the West. 

W. A. Black, vice-president and man- 
aging director of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, was in New York this 
week, 

The Dominion government discovered 
during the winter that there would be a 
shortage of seed oats and barley in the 
eastern provinces, and purchased 200,000 
bus in the West. Most of this grain has 
been shipped east and sold. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway has an- 
nounced that from June 5 the all-rail rate 
on grain and grain products from Fort 
William to Montreal will be 2le per 100 
Ibs, and the lake-and-rail rate 18c. This 
is an advatice of 1c per 100 lbs in the rail 
rate to all points in the province of Que- 
bee and 3c in the lake-and-rail rate. The 
advance in the rail rate to Maritime Prov- 
inces is 2c per 100 Ibs, to 341, ¢. 

Owing to the steady advance in price of 
spring wheat flour of late, and increased 
cost of other ingredients in the manufac- 
ture of bread, Montreal bakers on Monday 
advanced the price of bread 2c per loaf, to 
13c, no matter whether one purchases the 
1¥%4-lb loaf with its milk, shortening and 
malt, the wrapped 11,-lb loaf or the 1%- 
lb loaf unwrapped, the latter being the 
best value offered here for the money. 

Tuomas S. Barx. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiyyirec, Man., May 12.—Millers re- 
port very little in the way of new business 
this week. Buyers are nervous over pres- 
ent high prices, and are taking only suffi- 
cient for immediate requirements. Prices 
are $1 bbl higher than a week ago. The 
big mills are asking for top patents $15 40 
bbl; seconds $14.90, and first clears $14, 
net, in 98-lb bags, delivered to the retail 
trade in mixed-car lots at Manitoba points. 

With grazing conditions somewhat back- 
ward, the demand for millfeed continues 
exceptionally heavy. Prices are steady. 
Today’s net prices to Manitoba points, in 
100-Ilb sacks, straight- or mixed-car lots, 
per ton: bran, $38; shorts, $41; special 
middlings, $48; red dog or feed flour, $54; 
oil cake, $47. 

Cereal mi'lers of the West report a 
continued heavy demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal, at unchanged prices. Price 
for rolled oats at country points is $4 
per 80-lb bag, delivered; granulated oat- 
meal, $5 per 98-Ib bag. 


MAY AND JULY-CONTRACTS 

As a result of negotiations between offi- 
cers of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. the 
agents of the Royal Wheat Commission 
and the interests most largely concerned, 
an agreement has been consummated by 
which at least 90 per cent of the wheat 
owned or controlled by these interests is 
assured to the allied governments and the 
Canadian millers. The agreement gives 
in detail the basis on which the all‘ed gov- 
ernments and the mills represented will 
liquidate their outstanding May and July 


contracts, and became operative on 
Wednesday morning. 
Those signing the document were: 


James Stewart, for the Royal Wheat 
Commission of the allied governments; 
Andrew Kelly, for the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd; W. A. Matheson, 
for the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd; R. R. Dobell, for the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd; W. E. Milner, for the 
Maple Leaf Flour Mills Co., Ltd; and W. 
R. Bawlf, for the grain collecting 
agencies. 
- THE GRAIN MARKETS 

The trade has been adjusting itself to 
new conditions, and the volume of business 
was light. Prices advanced from day to 
day, without any apparent reason. Gov- 
ernment agents and millers have been the 
principal buyers. 


Closing price, in cents per bushel, on 
each day of the week: 
-———Cash——,, Future 
, in 2n 3n Oct 
ek” Bc ces ek 286 283 278 194% 
NE PRES 290 287 222 199% 
Mee OS. cctet 294 ©6291 286 216 
SRS 5 (a 294 291 286 217 
El rer ar 300 ©=.297 292 226 
Be W8 eit ies 300 = 297 292 = 245 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 

Demand for cash ots was only fair ° 
this week. No. 2 Canadian western closed 
on Saturday at 81%c. Cash barley closed 
at $1.32 bu, and cash flaxseed at $3.18, 
Fort William. . 

NOTES 

A. K. Godfrey, president of the Grain 
Exchange in 1913-14, has been elected 
president of the Winnipeg Board of 
Trade. : 

W. W. Hutchison, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, was in 
Winnipeg this week, on his way west on 
a tour of inspection. 

A Calgary dispatch states that the ques- 
tion of establishing a municipal flour mill 
at that point was discussed at a meeting 
of the city’s commissioners, held this week. 

Bread-purchasing value of $1 in some 
of the leading Canadian cities: Toronto, 
300 ounces; Winniper, 260 (wrapped 
bread of best quality, 208) ; Calgarv, 192; 
Lethbridge, 144. G. Rock. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MAY 12 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants $16.60@17.00 
Spring patent, jute 15.50@16.75 
Spring straights, jute 
Spring clears, jute 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 15. 75 @16.00 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute $16.00 @16.75 
Straight, southern, jute 14.60@15.50 
Clear, southern, jute 13.00@13.75 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute $16.00@16.75 
Patent, 95 per cent 15.00 @16.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute 13.25 @14.00 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute $12.00@13.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute 11.00 @12.00 

MILLFEED—tThis product is very scarce, 
and is being sold by the mills mainly in 
mixed-car lots. Quotations on most grades 
of offal are firm. Spring wheat bran is quot- 
ed at $37.25, middlings $40.25, winter bran 
$38, middlings $48, and red dog $48.50, in 
100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Offerings light; prices sharply 
higher; trading on a July basis. No. 3 hard, 
80c over July, sales at $3.43; No. 3 hard, 77c 
over July, sales at $3.40; No. 3 red sold at 
$3.30, and No, 4 red at $3. 30; sample grade, 
$2.35@3.20; spring wheat offerings light; 
No. 3 sold at $3.34, or 69c over July. A car 
of sample grade, hot, sold at $1.60; no offer- 
ings of No, 2 red. 

RYE—Scarce and at the highest prites 
known; No. 2 held at $2.35, and a car sold 
to arrive at $2.30. 

CORN GOODS—Active and higher. Mills 
sold ahead. Grits $4.14, meal $4.13, corn 
flour $4.80, per 100 lbs, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


917 


Flour, bbis ety 141 
Wheat, bus.... 621 603 
Corn, 659 1,265 
2,682 2,237 
135 26 
226 


-~Receipts— Bo gee 
19 1916 1916 


Rye, 
Barley, bus.... 190 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 12 

The following prices on flour, basis jute 
140’s or cotton 98’s, f.0.b. Kansas City, car- 
loads or round lots, are largely approximate, 
since actual prices are almost indeterminate 
and quoted by various mills in an outside 
range of more than $1 bbl: 
Patent...$15.60@16.10 ist clear.$13.75@14.50 
Straight. 15.00@15.75 Low-gr.. 10.00@12.00 

Federation diffefentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $15.75@16.50 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $14.75 
@15.50 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Feed is very weak in all posi- 
tions, with a heavy slump in bran, which is 
now in almost no demand at prices around 
$1.60@1.65. Shorts are somewhat better and 
command substantial premiums over bran, 
largely because of the demand for pig- 
feeaing. Quotations, basis Kansas City, per 
100-1b sacks: bran, $1.60@1.65; brown shorts, 
$1.90; gray, $2.10@2.15; white, $2.35@2.40; 
corn chop, $3.03 @3.04. 

WHEAT—The market was very high and 
excited, with cash wheat selling today at the 
top price on record, $3.42. Buying is almost 
altogether by millers, who are taking it in 
to replace hedges. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 2, fair to choice Turkey, $3.40@3.42; 
dark and ordinary, $3.34@%.39; No. 3, fair 
to choice Turkey, $3.38@3.40; dark and ordi- 
nary, $3.30@3.37; No. 4, fair to choice Tur- 
key, $3.28@3.35; dark and ordinary, $3.24@ 
3.28; soft wheat, No. 2, $3.30@3.38; No. 3, 
$3.25 @3.35; No. 4, $3.20@3.30. 

CORN—The market was high, in sympa- 
thy with the advance in general markets. 
There was a good cash demand, and all of 
the offerings were quickly cleaned up. Cash 
prices: mixed corn, No. 2, $1.59% @1.60%; 
No. 3, $1.68% @1.569%; white corn, No. 2, 
$1.69@1.69%; No. 3, $1.68% @1.69. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7Receipts— cShipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 

Wheat, bus .803,250 1,061,100 1,042,200 

Corn, bus...377,500 407,500 247,500 

Oats, bus...192,100 32,300 268,500 

Rye, bus.... 2,200 1,100 6,600 

Barley, bus. 1,400 29,400 4,200 

Bran, tons.. 880 540 3,800 

Hay, tons... 5,964 7,716 1,584 

Flour, bbis.. 7,250 4,250 60,000 


ST. LOUIS, MAY 12 

FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 

tions, carload and round lots, f.0.b, St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 
Fancy patent .. 
Straight 
First clear 
Second clear 
Low-grade 


: 18.26 @13.70 
12.30@13.00 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent, in cotton $15.00@15.60 
Second patent, in cotton 

Extra fancy, in jute 

Second clear 

Low-grade 12. 00@12. 60 


PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Fancy patent $15.00@15.40 
Straight 14.00@14.70 
+ 18.40@14.00 
MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft wheat 
bran, $1.77; hard wheat bran, $1.75; mid- 
dlings, $2.15@2.20. At mills to city trade: 
bran, $1.86@1.90; middlings, $2.25 @2.35. 
WHEAT—Prices closed 38@40c higher on 
both soft and hard. Demand good. Receipts, 
410 cars, against 467. Closing prices: No. 2 
red, $3.40; No. 8 red, $3.38@3.40; No. 4 
red, $3@3.20; No. 2 hard, $3.50; No, 3 hard, 
$3.38, 


CORN—In good demand, and 9@12c high- 
er. Receipts, 314 cars, against 319. Closing 
prices: No, 2 corn, $1.67@1.67%; No. 3 corn, 
$1.66@1.67, nominal; No. 2 yellow, $1.68; No. 
2 white, $1.72% @1.73; No. 3 white, $1.70%. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $7.35 bbl, f.0.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $7.85. 

OATS—Demand good and 2% @3c higher. 
Receipts, 218 cars, against 253. Closing 
prices: standard, 74c; No. 3 white, 72% @73c; 
No. 4 white, 71% @72c; No. 2 mixed, 71%c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
(ore c-Shipments—, 
917 1916 1917 1916 
14, 080 95,370 96,930 81,000 
Wheat, bus.. 667,335 342,000 719,240 464,806 
Corn, bus.... 436,800 336,550 240,940 535,240 
Oats, bus.... 472,600 250,140 493,710 244,800 
Rye, bus..... 17,610 3,000 9,900 
Barley, bus. 3,200 1,260 1,720 8,000 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
May12 May5 Mayi3 
1917 1917 1916 
23,371 : 116,111 
69,728 587,736 
5,322 83,706 
white corn... 22,734 > 46,666 
yellow corn.. 21,697 1,080 
oats 7,260 
white oats... 
. white oats... 
Standard oats 


Flour, bbls... 


. 2 red wheat... 
hard wheat.. 





NEW YORK, MAY 12 


FLOUR — Largely nominal. 
car lots: Jute sacks 
Spring patent ....$15.50@16.00 $15.80@16.30 
Spring first clears. 13.50@14.00 13.80@14.30 
Spring low-grades. 10.00@12.75 .....@..... 
Winter patent .... 15.25@15.75 15.55@16.10 
Winter straights... 14.75@15.20 spt eer 
Winter low-grades, 11.00@12.00 
Kansas straights.. 15.50@16.25 

Exports for the week: wheat, 1, 075, 000 Wann; 
corn, 706,000; flour, 87,114 bbis, 

WHEAT—Cash trading is growing smaller 
almost daily. Quotations are nominal. Fig- 
ures for wheat are based entirely on differ- 
ences over the Chicago contracts, and only 
an occasional trade is reported. Dealings in 
Gulf wheat have been very small. Sales of 
parcel lots are reported nearly every day, 
but the amount coming out is so scattered 
that quotations are not significant of much 
besides the extreme difficulty of getting the 
wheat. As the allies contro! practically all 
the Canadian wheat, there are no quotatidns 
available, The handlers of Canadian wheat 
are practically out of business, and are un- 
able to give any information as to values, 
in the absence of dealings in Winnipeg in 
May or July contracts. 

CORN—A small local trade is reported, 
with some business nearly every day in car 
lots, but no large volume. Sales for the 
country are small, and very little business 
is being claimed for export. Quotations: new 
No. 2 yellow corn is quoted at $1.79, c.i.f; 
No. 8 yellow, $1,77, c.i.f. 

OATS—Car-lot sales are prompt whenever 
oats are at all sure of arriving, and the c.i.f. 
houses state that they can sell everything 
they can get in hand, but complaint is seri- 
ous of the difficulty of getting oats forward. 
Some that should have been shipped by rail 
in February are still to come forward. Quo- 
tations: standards, 79@79%c; No. 2 white, 
79%c; No. 3 white, 78%@79c; No. 4 white, 
77% @78c; ordinary white clipped, 78@79c; 
white clipped, 80 @82c. 

RYE FLOUR—Dull and firm at $11.25@ 
12 barrel, in sacks, spot and to arrive. 

MILLFEED—Irregular, with routine busi- 
ness. Larger receipts are expected with the 
opening of navigation, and the influence of 
this is expected to be considerable on the 
market. The trade is very much mixed as to 
how the proposed war flour will affect the 
supply of feedstuffs, and what influence this 
will have on prices. Quotations for spring 
bran, per ton, in 100-Ilb sacks, to arrive, 
$45.25; standard middlings, 100’s, $46; red 


Quotations, 
Wood 


dog, $52. City feed: bulk bran $45.40, 100-Ib 
sacks $47; heavy feed, in bulk $46.40, 100-lb 
sacks $48; flour middlings, 100’s, $53; red dog 
flour, $54, in bbis. 

CORN GOODS—Prices have again ad- 
vanced, Spot stocks are small, and there is 
no evidence of an increase in the supply, 
although the market is tempered by the re- 
ports that the acreage will be a record one 
this year. Quotations at the close: kiln- 
dried, export, bbl $8@8.40; fine yellow, 100’s, 
$3.80@4; white, 100’s, $3.80@4; coarse, 100’s, 
$3.80@4; hominy, bbl, $8.10; granulated yel- 
low, $9.15 bbl; white granulated, $9.15 bbl; 
corn flour, 100’s, $4.65@4.75 





MILWAUKEE, MAY 12 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring patent, wood 
Hard spring straight, wood..... 16.65@16.75 
Fancy clear, jute 15.60 @16.00 
Rye flour, wood, pure -@12.15 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 10. 80@11. 80 
Kansas straight, cotton -.40@16.80 
Kiln-dried granulated e 

corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton.... -@ 4.25 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow 

corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton.... ~-@ 4.25 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $34; 
standard fine middlings, $37@37.50; rye 
feed, $37; flour middlings, $43@44; red dog, 
$46; hominy feed, $55; brewers’ dried grains, 
$39@40,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 35@40c, with demand 
good from millers and shippers for choice. 
Receipts, 131 cars. Millers have fair sup- 
plies for choice on hand. No, 1 northern, 
$2.95@3.385; No. 2, $2.856@3.25; No. 3, $2.35 
@3.10; No. 2 red, $3.02@3.35; No. 2 hard, 
$2.97 @3.32. 

No,1 nor 


Monday ... 295@305 
Tuesday ... 305@315 
Wednesday. 317@325 
Thursday:.. 322@328 
Friday .... 328@333 313@323 255@300 
Saturday .. 330@336 305@325 260@310 
BARLEY—Declined 8@5c, with maltsters 
and brewers buying sparingly. Receipts, 
200 cars. Low-grades were slow and lib- 
erally discounted to sell. Medium, $1.62@ 
1.66; No. 3, $1.60@1.66; No. 4, $1.50@1.64; 
feed and rejected, $1.25 @1.53. 
RYE—Advanced 35@38c, with demand 
good from all sources. Receipts, eight cars. 
Tables were cleared each day, and nothing 
carried over. No. 1, $2.12% @2.45; No, 2, 
$2.12@2.45; No. 3, $2.03@2.40. . 
CORN—Advanced 5@5%c, with demand 
good at all times. Receipts, 143 cars. The 
local trade bought freely of yellow and high 
mixed, while millers tqok white. No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.60@1.64%; No. 4 yellow, $1.58@1.63; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.59@1.64; No. 3 white, $1.66 
@1.68. o 
OATS—Easier early in the week; later 
market firmed, closing 2@2%c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 169 cars. Standard, 71% @75%c; No. 
3 white, 70% @75c; No. 4 white, 70% @74%6c. 


WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
39,148 


$17.30@17.40 


No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
286@295 235@273 
-295@3805 240@280 
807@316  250@290 
314@320 250@295 


Flour, bbis.. 34,220 82,690 21,450 
Wheat, bus. 176,250 31,£60 240,197 42,745 
Corn, bus... 191,620 871,000 105,704 156,730 
Oats, bus... 354,760 854,560 442,969 1,260,765 
Barley, bus. 265,350 217,540 57,055 103,660 
Rye, bus.... 18,950. 24,780 23,760 78,362 
Feed, tons.. 300 3,527 1,470 5,377 





BUFFALO, MAY 12 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 
Spring 
Best patent 
Straight 
First clear 
Low-grade 
Rye, No.1 .. 


Spring bran, per ton 

Standard middlings, per ton 

Flour middlings, per ton 

Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton 
Hominy feed, white, per ton 

Gluten feed, per ton 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton 

Corn meal, table, per ton 

Cracked corn, per ton . 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton.... 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads 

Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 


WHEAT—The last limits for No. 1 north- 
ern Duluth were 93@95c over Chicago July. 
All inquiries for wheat on Saturday met with 
the reply, “nothing to sell,” or “no wheat 
here.”” The mills are well supplied. There 
was no spot No. 1 northern offered at the 
close, Winter wheat sold at $3.50 for No. 2 
mixed, and that price bid for more, a miller 
being short. This was higher than primary 
markets. Closing nominal: No. 2 white, 
$3.65; No. 2 red, $3.58; No. 2 mixed, $3.55,— 
on track, through billed. 


CORN—Receipts light and trade slow, 
buyers not taking more than they actually 
needed, but at the close paid 9c over last 
week, Lower prices are expected next week 
and more liberal offerings. Closing: No. 2 
yellow, $1.74%; No. 8 Yellow, $1.74; No. 4 
yellow, $1.72,—on track, through billed. 


OATS—Buyers kept the offerings cleaned 
up, but were not anxious for supplies, and as 
a rule paid under the market. The best 
offerings sold at about 8c over last week. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 78c; standard, 77%c; 


No. 3 white, 77%c; No. 4 white, 76% c,— on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Unsettled; little demand, ang 
only a few lots offered. Lake shipment as 
quoted at $1.57@1.58. Spot sold at $1.55 
on track, through billed. 


RYE—No. 2 was quoted at $1.28, to arri 
on track, through billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 12 
FLOUR—Receipts, 4,571 bbls and 6,50 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 

Spring favorite brands 
Spring patent 
Spring first clear 
City mille— 
Choice and fancy patent 
Regular grades, winter— 
Straight 
Patent 
Winter straight 
Kansas patent 
Kansas straight 
Kansas first clear 

MILLFEED—Dull and lower. 
per ton: . 
Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$45.00@ 15.50 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 43.50@41.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

Spot ° 43.50@ 41.50 

To arrive, lake-and- rail, 39.50 @ 40.50 
White middlings, to ee 100- 

lb sacks 46.50 @ 17.50 
Standard middlings, “to arrive, 

100-Ib sacks 40.00 @ 41.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140- 1b sacks 48.50@49.50 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-Ib sacks. 40.00 @ 41.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 43.00@ 44.00 

WHEAT—Export demand good, but with 
other markets stopping trading in May 
wheat, it is practically impossible to deter- 
mine cash values here, and quotations are 
omitted. Receipts, 474,375 bus; exports, §35,- 
835; stock, 1,187,206. 

RYE—Scarce, and prices advanced 20c, but 
trade quiet. Quotations: No. 2 western, in 
export elevator, $2.25@2.30 bu; smal! lots 
of near-by rye, in bags, $1.65 @1.75. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, but offerings light 
and prices advanced 60c bbl. Quotations: 
$10.75@11.75 per 196 Ibs, either in wood or 
sacks, 

CORN—Further advanced 6c under light 
offerings and a fair demand. Receipts, 66,- 
539 bus; stock, 191,969. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No. 3 yellow 
Western No. 4 yellow .. 
Western No. 5 yellow 

CORN PRODUCTS—Firm and again high- 
er, under light offerings and in sympathy 
with the advance in raw material. Demand 
fair. Quotations: 100-Ib 

bis sacks 

Kiln-dried yellow meal.$8. Bm 60 $4. Bee @ 4.25 
Granulated yellow meal 8,.60@8.75 4.2574. 30 
Granulated white meal. 8.90@9.00 4.40 fi 14.50 
Yellow table meal 8.60@8.60 
White table meal 
White corn flour .. 
Yellow corn flour 
Pearl hominy 
Hominy and grits, case 2. 25@2.30 

OATS—Demand only moderate, but o‘fer- 
ings light and market advanced 1%c. Re- 
ceipts, 349,019 bus; stock, 635,613. Quota- 
tions: 
No. 2 white e 79% @80% 
Standard white . 7 
No. 38 white ... 
No. 4 white r 

OATMEAL—Again higher, in sympathy 
with oats. Offerings light and demand fair. 
Quotations: ground, per 200 Ibs, wood, $10.47; 
patent, cut, per 200 Ibs, wood, $10.47@11.94; 
rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per 180 |!s, in 
wood, $9.30@9.55; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, $5.80@7.50. 


16.00@1 
16.50@ 1) 

- 15.00@1 
15.25@1 

+ 15.00@15.5 
14.25@1 


Quotations 








BALTIMORE, MAY 12 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. . .$17.05 @ 17.30 
Spring patent 16.70¢ @ 16.95 
Spring straight 5 AE 
Spring first clear .. 
Spring second clear 

Winter patent, special stencils. . 

Winter patent . 15 

Winter straight ..... 

Winter first clear ... 

Hard winter patent 

Hard winter straight 

Hard winter first clear 

Rye flour, pure and blended.... 
MILLFEED—Weak and inactive. uota- 

tione, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 

$39@39.50; spring middlings, $40@ 49.50: 

soft winter bran, $41@41.50; soft winter 

middlings, $42 @ 43. 


WHEAT—Advanced 45c, with movement 
light and demand urgent. Receipts, 357.785 
bus; exports, 431,753; etock, 632.676. ‘ sing 
prices: No. 2 red, spot and May, $3.51; No 
2 red western, spot and May, $3.54. 


CORN—Up 5%c, with demand goo! and 
movement small. Receipts, 115,523 bus; ex- 
ports, 174,457; stock, 586,315. Closing Pp’ derey* 
contract spot and May, $1.76; No. 3 | re 
yellow, $1.77; choice near-by yellow co, >> 
$8.50. 


OATS—Gained % @ic, with movemen! an’ 
demand much improved. Receipts, 1,255.42° 
bus; stock, 1,369,964. Closing prices: 
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May 16, 1917 


ard white, 78% @78%e; No. 3 white, 77% 
@78c. 

yE—Jumped 25¢, with demand active but 
cvomedl limited, Receipts, 205,304 bus; 
exports, 7 17,728; stock, 231,097. Closing price 
of No. 2 western for export, $2.40. 





BOSTON, MAY 12 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
spring, special short patent.....$16.75@17.25 








ring, Minneapolis . -@17.00 
a. COUNLTY wceccereveees is. 50@17. 05 
14.00@15.25 


Spring first clear, in cotton .... 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks. 15.50@16.75 


Winter patent .eseecreeeeteeecs 15.60 @16.75 
Winter straight ...++++- eseeeee 16.00@16.25 
Winter first Clear .....+eseesees 14,50@15.50 


MILLFEED—Dull all the week; offerings 
light, and prices high. An easier feeling 
prevailed at the close. Oat hulls quiet, and 
held higher. Gluten, hominy and stock feeds 
firmly held, with light offerings and quiet 
demand. Alfalfa meal held higher. Cotton- 
seed and linseed meals steady. Quotations, 

mill shipment, in 100- lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $41; winter bran, $41; mid- 
diings, $41.50@46; mixed feed, $44. 50 @47.50; 
red dog, in 140- Ib sacks, $53. 75; oat hulls, 
reground, $35.50; gluten feed, $47.08; hominy 
feed, $61.40; stock feed, $57; alfalfa meal, 
$46; cotieanelll meal, far fuse linseed meal, 
$49.75. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Good demand for 
corn meal and oatmeal, with both held 
higher. Rye and graham flours firmly held 
but quiet. Quotations, mill shipment, in 
wood: rolled oatmeal, $9.40; cut and ground, 
$10.81; granulated corn meal, $8.75; bolted, 
$8.70; feeding, in 100-lb bags, $3. 28 @3.30; 
cracked corn, in 100-Ib bags, $3.30@3.32; rye 
flour, in sacks, $10:75@11.15; graham flour, 
$11.85 @ 15.26. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r-Receipts—, c—Stocks—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Flour, bbls... 36,288 40,036 ..... 

Wheat, bus. 8,334 628,497 421,257 194, 632 
Corn, bus.... 8,950 .....-. 180,849 6,463 
Oats, bus....149, 181 1,246,548 484,953 844,229 
Rye, DUS...++ «sees eeeees 11,380 42,918 
Barley, bus.. 1,190 seueee. ~eeee” 53,964 
Millfeed, tons. 70 ATT cwcee  wsece 
Corn meal, bbls 2,000 ...... cease cones 
Oatmeal, cases a SS eee evece 


Oatmeal, sacks 1,500 soeeee eeeee eeeee 
Week's exports: wheat, 119,126 bus; corn, 

61,014; oats, 156,500. Since Jan. 1: wheat, 

3,484,528; corn, 1,009,419; oats, 3,828,772. 





TOLEDO, MAY 12 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent . - $15.45 @16.00 
Straight » 15.35@15.90 
Clear .....cvecesencnas thioaaee Gb 14,99@15.50 





MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat Dram ....--eeceeescences $40.00 
Mixed feed ...... Po eraicvcecsedeces » 43.75 
MiddlingSs ..ccosccetowscssvesccens .. 47.60 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags ........s0065 - 47.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag .......- ° 6.50 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 


Cash May July Sept. 
Monday ...... $3.12 $3.12 $2.28% $1.96 
Tuesday ...... 3.20 3.20 2.384% 2.00 
Wednesday ... 8,38 3.38 2.51 2.14% 
Thursday ..... 3.41 3.41 2.53% 2.16 
Friday ...... 3.40 3.40 2.56 2.23 
Saturday ..... 3.46 cove 2.79 2.51 


Receipts last week, 44 cars, 11 contract; 
year ago 56, 24 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 24 cars, 18 contract; year 
ago 75, 53 contract, 

OATS-—Receipts, 12 cars, 3 contract; year 
ago 57, none contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—Receipts—, eo ae 


1917 1916 917 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 61,000 146,000 89. 300 50,100 
Corn, bus.... 27,000 93,600 14,700 61,900 
Oats, bus.... 17,600 89,600 46,900 95,000 





DULUTH, MAY 12 


FLOUL—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, £.0.b, Duluth: 
May 12 1916 
First patent, wood...$17. 55017. 70 $6.20@6.30 
Second patent, wood. 17.30@17.45 6.10@6.20 
Straight, wood ..... 17.15@17.35 6.00@6.10 
First clear, jute....¢ 18.45@14.26 6.10@5.30 
Second clear, Jute... 11.75@12.00 3.55@3.90 
Red dog, jute....... 4.50@ 4.76 2.60@2.75 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, seed Duluth: 
12 1916 
Med. sem tina, jute. .$17. bytes 00 $5.90@6.00 
Patent, jute ..... + 17.25@17.75 5.50@5.60 


* Cut- -strai nt, jute... 16.560@17.00 6.00@6.10 


; RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
— 98-1 cottons, f.0.b. mill, May 12, were: 
omay blend, $15.10; pure white, $15.20; pure 
ark, $13.70; dark blend, $13.10. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
an weeks ending on dates given: 
+ bbis 1916 bbis 1916 bbis 
May 12., 5,216 May 18,.19,105 May 16..19,970 
i Y 5..25,610 May 6..19,400 May 8..19,230 
ro 28..20,000 Apr. 29,. 7,240 May 1..19,245 
pr. 21.. 14, 650 Apr. 22..17,5625 Apr. 24..22,670 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1917 bbls 1916 bbls 1915 bbis 
uty 12. eee May 18.. May 15.. 360 
A y5.. .... May 6.. 1,790 May ere 
len -oee Apr, 29... .... May we esas 
pre2l.. .... Apr. 2%.. .... Apr. 84. .... 


an EA T—Prices reached new reccrd lev- 
€ closing day, Futures generally closed 
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on top. Net gains ranging 46% @48c were 
scored in durum; spring much stronger, 56 
@67"%c higher. Chief interest was in May 
delivery, which tightened up by frantic bid- 
ding for short account. Hysterical buying 
Operators 


- affected the deferred contract. 


excitedly overbid each other to supply wants. 
Continued demand and slack offerings forced 
market upward. Congestion in May, small 
winter wheat crop, and contemplated food 
shortage in 1918 were controlling features. 

Boats that have been blocked by ice are 
arriving more freely. Shipments were lib- 
eral and with good vessel service the bulk 
of stocks sold to go out will be moved rap- 
idly. Supplies in position for quick move- 
ment are reported in demand at fancy pre- 
miums, Owners having stuff to sell have no 
difficulty in disposing of it. Buyers appear 
hungry for supplies, even at advanced prices. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel, spot, May and July: 
-—Spot durum—, 
No.1 No. 2 May July 
May 6..... 282 272 @277 282 241% 
May 7..... 287 277 @282 287 246% 
May 8 ..... 299% 289% @294% 299% 260 
9 


May ° 315 305 @310 315 277 
May 10. 311% 301% @306% 311% 277 
May +3 ee on 304 @309 314 275 





May 320 @325 330 288 
May 43, "1916 113% 108% @109% 112% 113% 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents; 


May No. 1 nor No, 2 nor 0.3 
5B... «ees-@284% 278% @280% e184 @21T% 
Tiss evees@294% 288% @290% ase e east 
Qc. 132. @308 os 301 296 @30 
9 320 @322. 305 Siis 

10 322 @324 307 @317 

> rr y bon 298 Sass 





195505.050s@B8S. oesas 11@333 313 
13*.. 133% 123% 130% 121% 114% 119% 
#1916. 


Duluth. grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 


No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 





May 5..... 65% @70% 202@205 110@155 
May 7....- 65% @70% 203@206 110@155 
May 8. + 665% @71% 205@210 110@155 
May 9. - 67% @72% 205@210 110@155 
May 10 + 67% @72% 215@220 110@165 
May ++ 69% @74% 215@220 110@155 
May T1%@76% ...@240 110@155 
May 18, 1916 ....@48% ...@ 95 67@ 75 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators 
May 12 (0600's omitted), in bushels: 


7—Domestic——, -——-Bonded—_, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 


COP aseiss ceo v0 17 eee eee 
Oats ...... 1,229 6550 ae 2, 480 510 16 
RYO ccccees 2 4 . eee eee 
Barley .... 869 313 144 200 61 


6 
Flaxseed ..1,214 1,274 864 185 88 306 


DULUTH 'WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (May 12), at Duluth-Superior, in 
busheis (0090's omitted): 


-——Receipts—, aT? ee erage rt 
Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 


Spring .... 504 200 211 :. 236 920 652 
Durum .... 279 89 60 161 45 113 
Winter .... 1 30 40 6219 6 49 
ae ee) ee Rides 3 
Totals .. 784 3819 301 2,609 971 817 
COFPM .aeoee wee eee BS nee ee ee 
Oats .sscrs 5 3 ey 2.9 6 187 
Bonded 199 69 ... 1,181 177 
Rye ...... - 83 12 26 25 41 
Barley .... 166 41 39 2 48 
Bonded. 7 3S <wWae 21 $4 oes 
Flaxseed... 53 9 27 #%@%27 «+4104 ~=~«... 
Bonded. . 13 2 Be ware So's eee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, May 12 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

-- Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 16 169 ese BR }eas 


1 northern. 510 2,500 1, 303 3 2 63 
2 northern. 293 1,328 498 45 5 61 
No. 3 ..... 193 208 983 4 10 42 
No. 4 ....-+ ¢ 95 64 5 1 14 
Rejected .. ... oes a ae ees 
Se. os eee 10 2% wes 2 9 
Sample ¢ wee P- war 


Sp'l bin ..6,011 8264 401 *322 *306 “*i 


Totals...7,023 7,574 3,251 388 226 180 
Macaroni . 5681 4,331 59 6153 47 30 
S’western. 303 686 8 3 36 26 




















Western .. 1 ee «xe eos eve il 
Mixed .... «+; fae> wpe 45 57 26 
Totals ..7,90812,491 3,318 6589 3866 273 


*Canadian, 


FLAXSEED—Fear of reduced acreage 
owing to present record prices of wheat and 
coarse grain stimulated new investment buy- 
ing. Action influenced shorts to cover. Ex- 
citement in May and July quickly extended 
to new-crop futures. Result was that, May 
10, unparalleled new high prices were 
reached, May $3.77, July $3.68, September 
$3.57%, October $3.46. Business small, as 
many sellers were scared out. Pit supply 
was inadequate to fill needs until the topmost 
quotations were recorded. Speculative profit- 
taking led to a raid. Lacking support, prices 
dropped 15% @19c, followed by action that 
finaliy reduced dealings and settled market 
somewhat. Theory spreading that new-crop 
futures practically worth as much as old 
ones. Full net advance for old-crop deliv- 
eries was 16% @19c; fall months, 25@26c. 

A cargo of 118,000 bus flaxseed arrived this 
week from Fort William and Port Arthur. 
Local stock dec because of liberal boat 
shipments to the East. With more vessels 
available, further moderate loadings are 
looked for. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 15 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 ibs, were within 
thé following range: 
May 15 Year ago 


Stand. patent, wood .$16.50@17.00 $6.10@6.40 
Second patent, wood. 16.35@16.70 6.05@6.25 
Fancy clear, jute,... .....@14.50 6.00@6.36 
First clear, jute..... 13.50@14.30 4.70@4.80 
Second clear, jute... 8.00@ 9.60 - @3.25 
Red dog, jute ...... .«...@ 4.50 2. 10@2. 75 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations f.0.b. Minneapolis 
today (May 15), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .........++ «+ -$16.40@16.90 
Patent. ..cccsccaccsser seveeceeese 16.30@16.80 
CHORE cc ccccsctccvecccsccncccess O8OQ@11.80 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 
May 19.656 .cccees 278,760 328,070 300,885 
May 12.... 363,340 330,135 289,206 325,800 
May 6.... 424,645 354,165 323,050 329,595 
April 28... 451,636 380,775 312,635 361,680 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 


May 19.... cesses 17,870 17,615 20,230 
May 12.... 39,005 17,810 14,690 365,280 
May 6 34,675 6.425 90,655 43,125 
April 28... 41,320 9,920 60,625 28,070 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and: foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- ,-—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 


Mar, 3. 65 55,000 210,120 234,175 4,230 4,645 
Mar. 10. 67 56,850 185,800 224,770 715 3,850 
Mar. 17. 66 56,000 187,940 222,830 4,460 1,500 
Mar. 24. 6656,050 146,930 191,480 755 845 
Mar. 31. 67 66,850 222,140 204,890 3,590 1,000 
Apr. 7. 67 566,850 203,085 200,640 11,140 2,420 
Apr. 14. 67 56,850 221,160 207,530 355 2,040 
Apr. 21. 67 56,850 238,699 189,210 2,040 1,785 
Apr. 28. 66 56,700 243,860 206,285 1,550 460 
May 65. 67 56,600 248,270 182,915 1,645 610 
May 12. 55 42,200 177,655 146,706 000 86000 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (May 15) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 
ay 15 Year ago 
- -$32.50@33.00 $18.50@19.50 
Stand, middlings. . 35.00@35.50 20.00@21.00 
Flour middlings... 41.00@42.50 24.00@25.00 
R, dog, 140-ib jute 42.50@44.00 26.00@27.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-l1b sacks: 
May 15 Year ago 
+ - $37.65 @38.15 $23.50@24.50 
Stand. middlings. . 40.15@40.65 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings... 46.15@47.65 29.00@30.00 
R, dog, 140-lb scks 47.656@49.15 31.00@32.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
‘Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $60.50@61.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.50@59.00 


Bran .....- 


Standard bran.. 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 57.50@58.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 56.50@57.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. - @36.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 8.20@ 8.30 
Corn meal, white* ..... eeesesee 8.75@ 8.86 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent®. +» 13.00@13.10 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 12.50 @12.60 


Rye flour, pure dark German*... 12.00@12.10 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 14.00 @14.10 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... §9.00@ 9.10 
Mill screenings, per ton ....... - 14.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 24.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 34.00@40.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 88.00@45.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... - 80.00@40.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 27.00@32.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ...........+. eee» @45.60 


Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacksf ..... 


*Per bbl.in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.26 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. 

{Nominal. 


.MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

May 15.—From the close Monday, May 7, 
to the close S&turday, May 12, July wheat 
in Minneapolis advanced 55%c. The market 
opened strong May 14, but with the an- 
nouncement from Chicago that the directors 
of the Board of Trade had established maxi- 
mum prices on grain and restricted option 
trading, the price in this market broke about 
18c. This was followed by another break of 
almost 20c today, when the directors of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce restricted 
trading in all futures until further notice. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on May 8, at the close today, No. 1 and No. 
2 northern wheat were 12@15c lower; May, 
3%c higher; July, 4%c higher; September, 
13c higher. 

High point for the week in May was 
touched yesterday and Saturday at $3.30 bu, 
and low point a week ago at $2.84, a spread 
of 46c. The range in July was 57%c, and in 
September 52\%c. 

A fair milling demand was noted for cash 
wheat at Minneapolis throughout the week 
until today. The ruling of the Chamber of 
Commerce to eliminate option trading has, 
of course, unsettled the market, and quota- 
tions today were hard to obtain. Millers 
were not buyers, except as they sold a little 
flour. 

On Monday’s market, No. 1 northern sold 
at 40@50c over July; ‘No. 2 northern, wae Sas 
over; No. 3 ngpthern, iS@2se over. Wh 
few sales were e today were fully 10@ ise 
lower. In a few instances bids ‘made were 
20@30c under yesterday's close, but no sales 
were reported on this basis. 
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No activity is looked for until the trade 
adjusts itself to the changed conditions. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. J northern, No, 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

May No. 1 nor No, 2 nor No. 3 
4.... 275% @291% 268% @281% 256% @271% 
5.... 234% @300% 277% @290% 265% @280% 
7.... 294 @308 282 @300 270 @290 
8.... 301% @313% 291% @303% 271% @291% 
9.... 811% @326% 301% @316% 281% @301% 
10... 318% @328% 308% @313% 288% @3038% 
11... 319% @329% 309% @319% 289% @304% 
12... 384 @349 324 @334 304 @319 
14... 816 @326 306 @313 286 @301 
16.. $386 % 301% 4278 % © 291 %t960% O276% 
16*.. 122 @126% 118% @122% 112% @118% 
18t.. 152 @157% 147% @154% 148 @153 

*1916. 1915. tNominal. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 

May No.4 8.G, N.G. May No.4 8.G. N.G. 

9...267% 221% ..... 12...281% 244% 228% 
ee 231% 260% 14...278 234% 278 
11...282% 237% 310% 15...268%199 ..... 

Closing prices of May, Jely and September 
wheat: 

May May July Sept. May May July _ Sept. 

9...802 271% 204% 12...8380 294 236 
10...310 278% 206% 14...322 276 226 
1...812 279% 215% 165...295 256% 204 

DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 

a No. 1 No. 2 No. 3* _— No. ‘= 2 No. 3* 

Pi -315 310 282% 12...330 326 ..... 

-811% 306% 281% 14...310 308 294 

i: ‘1314 SOO” vacer 15 

*Average of closing prices. tNo quotations. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: May 13 

Mayi2 May5 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,766,520 1,847,880 1,995,630 
Flour, bbis ...... 25,046 23,701 20,756 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,263 1,509 1,437 
Corn, bus ....... 143,960 81,250 89,640 
Oats, bus ....... 215,250 247,680 671,130 
Barley, bus ..... 155,040 213,900 665,500 
Rye, bus ........ 48,000 65,000 34,650 


Flaxseed, bus ... 43,000 68,000 147,900 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: May 13 
May12 May65 1916 
Wheat, bus ...:.1,253,490 1,050,420 414,540 
Flour, bbis ...... 430,445 414,488 350,091 
Millstuff, tons ... 22,714 15,299 11,670 
Corn, bus ....... 124,950 128,260 103,550 
Oats, bus ....... 563,200 474,020 1,131,420 
Barley, bus ..... 289,080 468,000 406,120 
Bye, BUD vocecive 81,900 73,080 28,600 
Flaxseed, bus ... 39,600 14,300 6,350 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: May 13 May 15 
May12 May56 1916 1915 























No. 1 hard ..... 20 22 41 wee 
No. 1 northern... 116 108 456 84 
No. 2 northern.. 168 211 367 153 
BOD occvvecees 265 278 137 165 
WIG © codecesces 528 “638 67 90 
Rejected ...... © te6 cee 12 12 
No-grade ....... 54 144 21 16 
Sample grade... 265 244 17 8 

Totals, spring.1, = 1,545 1,118 527 
Hara winter ... 83 462 402 
Macaroni ....... 133 90 44 20 
Mixed ....6+.... 113 138 90 66 
Western ........ 46 21 21 44 

Totals ........ 1,778 1,877 1,735 1,059 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): May 13 May 15 
May 12 7 56 1916 1915 
No. 1 hard ..... 870 86 619 42 
No. 1 northern... 958 1, on? 1,936 
No. 2 northern. .1,161 1,403 1,197 
Other grades....4,339 4,718 1,569 
7,634 4,744 
S| Bree) aa 

19,266 « 
10,293 cece 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES | 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3. yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

May Corn Oats Rye Barley 
8. 154% @156% 69% @71% 208 @210 116@156 
9. 156% @158% 70% @72% 217@220 116@156 

10. 157% @159% 70% @72% 224@228 116 @156 

11. 157 @159 72 @74 230@235 117@157 

12. 158% @160% 75% @76% 240@245 120@157 

14. 158 @160 71% @73% 240@245 120@157 

16° ry @ 77% 42 @42% 94@ 95 65@ 75 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
- Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
May 13 May 15 May 16 
Mayi2 May5 1916 1916 1914 


Corn ... 125 152 64 616 11 
Oats ...5,740 6,010 2,119 973 - 620 
Barley... 652 728 121 254 773 
Rye .... 186 262 214 39 242 
Flaxseed, 183 199 70 76 263 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mplis—, -Duluth—, babe 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 











May 9 ... 283 200 27 85 688 680 
May 10 ... 194 233 57 13 625 687 
May 11 ... 244 238 26 13 660 868 
May 12 ... 181 334 67 15 78s 663 
May 14 ... 394 438 ~ 48 33 1,619 
May 15 ... 222 1838 165 66 2, 336 $63 

Totals.. 1,518 1,626 380 176 5,036 5,370 


*Holiday. 






Ss 
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Closing Wheat Prices 

Closing prices of May, July, September and 
cash wheat at points named, on each day of 
the week, per bushel, were: 

MAY WHEAT 

Tues Wed Thurs Fri 

8. 9 10 11 
291% 302 310 3812 
Duluth ...306 $820 322 323 
Chicago ..297 311 315 3818 


St. Louis. .303% 313 312 325 
Kans, City.299 310 311% 319% 327 
JULY WHEAT 
252% 271% 278% 279% 294 
Duluth ...2683% 283% 288 286 299% 
Chicago ..281% 246 247% 250 273 
St. Louis..231% 243 245% 246% 268% 
Kans, City.233 245% 247% 249% 271 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
eveee 191% 204% 206% 215% 236 
--194% 206% 209 217% 244 
-196% 207% 210 217% 242 
Kans. City.194% 206 208% 216 241 
Winnip’gt 199% 216 217 226 245 


CASH WHEAT 


Mpls.*t ...307% 319 323% 324% 341% 321 
Duluth*t .308 321 317 323 338 
Chicago*t 305 322% 323% 333% 1 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..f... . 380 f.... 330 

2 red ee, ay Fe . 325 330 
Kans, Cityt— 

2 hard ..308% 321 

2 red ...300% 314 
Milw’kee*f.310 321 334 
Winnip’g* . 294 300 

*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing prices, 
tOctober, {No quotations, §Holiday. 


Sat Mon 
12 


Mpls. ..... 330 


Mpls. ..... 


Mpls. 
Chicago 
St. Louis. 


7... 
340% ff. 
332 





Flaxseed and Products 


‘New York exporters have been showing 
more interest in linseed oil cake of late. It 
is understood that some pretty good sales 
have been made within the last week by 
eastern linseed mills on the basis of $44@45 
per 2,000 lbs, f.0.b, Minneapolis. No cake 
has as yet been worked by western mills, 
except through their eastern plants. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal is 
still fairly good. There is no heavy buying, 
of course, and this is not looked for at this 
time of year. With the improved export de- 
mand for cake, however, prices are a shade 
firmer. Oil meal is quoted at $45.50@47 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is in good demand at $1.22 
@1.23 gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
One company reports having made large con- 
tracts during the week for summer shipment, 
and also for new-crop shipment. A shortage 
in oil is looked for before the summer is over. 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c— Mpls—7> o— Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
$3.42 3.37 3.49 3.48 3,40 
3.564 3.46 3.60 3.59 3.49 
3.58 3.53 38.64 3.63 3.56 
3.44 ° 3.42 3.50 3.49 3.45 
May 12... 3.49% 3.45 3.56% 3.54% 3.48 
May 14 ... 3.48% 3.42 3.53% 3.53% 3.45 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts——, -——In store——_, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis 43 148 19 183 70 76 
Duluth..... 66 11 28 1,399 1,362 1,170 


May 8... 
May 9... 
May 10... 
May 11... 


Totals.... 109 159 47 1,582 1,432 1,246 


. Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to May 12, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
. 7,348 6,038 420 772 


Minneapolis 
7,309 4,803 7,117 4,282 


Duluth 


Totals 14,657 10,841 7,537 5,054 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 

The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in -barrels: 
1916-17 1915-16 
1,528,715 1,866,586 
1,597,206 2,163,685 
1,742,215 2,039,085 
1,230,355 1,930,670 
1,143,320 1,680,740 
1,252,600 1,653,785 
r.. 1,624,265 1,742,790 
April 1,728,550 1,599,590 


8 m. 11,747,215 14,576,930 11,381,710 12,248,145 
May.. .....+-+ 1,376,770 1,278,105 1,401,820 
June. 1,294,465 1,245,730 1,313,270 
July.. ... 1,485,426 1,094,190 1,414,490 
Aug.. 1,709,695 1,182,516 1,768,805 


Yr. .s.see.- 20,443,186 16,182,260 18,146,530 


Following table shows the Minneapolis 
foreign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
149,675 174,715 212,496 
103,860 220,980 206,445 
142,080 259,180. 196,700 
209.685 267,385 123,270 
92.075 178,660 109,510 
95.940 214,020 153,696 
173,030 184,746 158,670 

. 286,740 102,000 151,510 


748,265 1,253,085 1,541,685 1,311,296 
128,165 137,265 130,466 
78.520 40,976 © 94,635 
101,145 21,605 112,345 
67,280 27,185 © 60,850 


1,628,196 1,768,715 1,699,580 


1913-14 
1,670,550 
1,783,060 
1,645,385 
1,371,330 
1,485,690 
1,415,106 
1,454,985 
1,422,040 


1914-15 
1,699,060 
1,453,765 
1,421,715 
1,618,635 
1,618,745 
1,436,206 
1,114,740 
1,118,945 
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September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 
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THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 4 
cars; heading, 1; patent hoops, 2; total 
cars, 7. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
17,020 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 85,600 patent hoops, 50,600 wire 
hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


ales 
1915 
16,4056 
13,065 
12,725 
9,140 
8,900 
8,345 


1917 
*17,390 
19,650 


1916 
14,120 
14,160 
13,675 
14,655 
16,940 
16,585 


1914 
14,090 
22,825 
21.430 
23,270 
22,910 
20,305 


May 12.. 
May 6.. 
April 28. 32,305 
April 21. 20,435 
April 14, 24,455 
April 7. 20,255 
Mar, 31. 24,175 1,845 17,535 19,100 
Mar. 24. 6,605 16,180 8,525 30,285 


*These figures include 738 half-barrels, two 
half-barrels being counted as one barrel, 


Attached are quotations of, flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M 

Gum staves, 

Basswood heading, set 

Birch heading, 17%-inch, set.. 


Patent hoops, 6 ft., M 


Patent hoops, 
Birch staves, 
Beech staves, 


5% ft. 


M 


M... 


Hickory hoops, M 
Head linings, carload, M 
Head linings, small lots, M 
Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. 
shops 


May 12.... 
May 65.... 
April 28... 
April 21... 
April 14... 
April 7... 
March 31.. 
March 24.. 


Following are the points reporting: 
Red Wing and Shakopee. 


bault, 


r—Barrels—, No. 
made 
0 


sold 
1,735 


1,570 
1,415 


@ 
11.00@11.50 
10.50@10.75 
9.25@ 9.75 
9.25@ 9.75 
6.00@ 6.50 

-30@ .40 
-40@ _ .50 


1917 
shops 
4 


1,185 


Fari- 


CROP YEAR BARREL SALES 


The subjoined table shows the flour barrel 
sales by Minneapolis shops 


crop year, with comparisons: 


1916-17 


September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 
January... 
February.. 

March.... 

April 


95,115 
80,390 
111,865 
64,010 
36,465 
27,000 
74,395 
100,725 


1915-16 
88,010 
130,415 
122,660 
112,305 
105,825 
70,985 
75,380 
64,090 


on the present 
1913-14 
144,320 
150,665 
124,210 
105,120 

99,£55 

80,825 
109,910 

93,505 


1914-15 
139,890 
95,760 
85,180 
70,415 
88,540 
91,050 
61,695 
45,755 





769,670 
51,630 
59,230 
66,635 
90,980 


908,410 
83,780 
108,880 
87,400 
163,420 


678,235 
48,905 
58,375 
41,620 
40,735 





1,038,145 


867,870 1,351,890 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 
May 15.—For the week, demand for coun- 


try offerings of corn was fairly active. 
pers and feeders were the best buyers. 
vator offerings were quiet but steady. 

yellow closed Mec at $1.55% @1.57 bu; 


grades, $1.48@1.5 


Oats 


were rat key quiet, 


Ship- 

Ele- 
No. 3 
other 


although a fair 


feeding demand was reported on a few days. 
Closing prices today: No. 3 white, 68% @70c 
bu; No. 4 white, 67% @69%c. 


Rye was quite active and strong. 
light, 


ings continue 
been placed. 


grades. 


Offer- 


and more could have 
Millers were principal buyers, 
although shippers also were in the market. 
No. 2 closed at $2.38 @2.41 bu today. 

Barley offerings consist mostly of feed 


These have been quiet all the week. 


Malting barley is still scarce, and was fairly 


active. 


Closing range today, $1.15@1.53 bu. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Galveston ... 
Indianapolis. 
Kansas City. 
Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis. . 
New Orleans. 
Newp. News. 
New York... 


Philadelphia. 
St. Louis.... 


7,884 


May 12 


Corn 
595 
53 
191 
980 
69 
10 
652 
210 
17 
125 
186 
376 
557 
70 
192 
114 
60 
46 


Oats Rye Brly 
1,523 243 39 
429 11 

tee 
84 303 
>: ne 
229 859 
33. ia. 
15 10 

652 





Totals 
May 6, 
May 13, 
May 15, 


May 16, 1914 


Changes for the week: 


937,000 bus, 


33,080 


32,143 6, 
1916 45,708 18,609. 11,490 1,498 2,278 
1916 24,174 17,201 17,061 


4,470 24,918 1,199 3,078 
525 25,923 1,300 3,440 


33,0940 6,490 


364 1,855 


9,311 693 24,200 


Increase—W heat, 
Decreases—Corn, 1,055,000 bus; 


oats, 1,005,000; rye, 19,000; barley, 362,000. 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 

a From—_-———_, 
Phila- 
Bos- Balti- del- 

To— ton more phia 

Aberdeen . aves eses anes 


Liverpool P 115. 00 115.00 110.00 115.00 
London ...,. de + 115.00 115.00 
St. John’s, N. ° 90. 00 

Rate from Newport News “to “Liverpool, 
$1.10; London, $1.10. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1917 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 


Albany .....s6++ Philadelphia .... 
Baltimore Philadelphia* ... 
Baltimore* Philadeliphiat ... 
Baltimoret Pittston 
Binghamton Portland 
Portiand*® . 
*Punxsutawney .. 
Quebec 

Richfield Springs 
Rochester 
Rockland 
Schenectady .... 
Scranton 
Stanstead 
Syracuse 
i se 
Utica 


BO bo bo te te tO 
SSP SONA HE 


ROD KH ODOHADODHODMDOMDNDOOM 


Erie 
Hornellaville oe oe 
Ithaca 
Montreal* 
Mount 
New Y . 
New York* .. 
New Yorkt Chicago (local). 
Ogdensburg ..... Wilkes-Barre ... 
Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 
*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc, 


BS 09 be BO BO PS DS OD = DO BD DO Do 
PELE SHISSNSS Awe 
WBOowmBDonmnwmonmnwmooso 
sbchabeeteiehunabeieben 
POSES MM cH 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 

Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -———Propvurtionals to——, 

To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot ss vy 
Boston ... 22.0 17.0 7. 
New York. 22.0 6 $ 7.5 
Philadelp’a 21.0 5 - 
Baltimore. 20.0 5 
Portiand.. 22.0 5 
Montreal... 21.0 5 d 

Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 5.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **From Duluth 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chi- 
cago east. 


5 
5 
5 

+) 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 

Following are rates in cents per 100 lbs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 

From— From— 
Brandon Portage la Prairie 
Moose Jaw .... Broadview . 
Medicine Hat... Swift Current .... 
Calgary .... Saskatoon 
Edmonton Outlook .... 
Winnipeg . Lenore ........ 
Rapid City Coutts ........ 
Lethbridge .... Red Deer ..... 
Coronation ....... 

Oats and barley take the same rate 
wheat, while flaxseed is ic higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 
To— Chicago 
Jacksonville 29.4 


New Orleans 
Birmingham . 
Montgomery 
Selma 

Mobile ... 
Tampa 
Atlanta 


Augusta 
Charleston 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 


A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on- 


wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





co To ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont... 0 87% 
Miles City, Mont; ..... 

Billings, Mont. .......... 

Townsend, Mont. ..... 

Glendive, Mont. 

Helena, Mont. 

Omaha, Neb. ....... 

Kansas City, Mo. 


; Kansas City to ports named: 


May 16, 1917 


; KANSAS CITY . 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, || 

rail, from Kansas City to points named, jp, 

cents per 100 lbs: 

, Lake-and-rai| 

New York . 27.6 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh .... 

Albany 

Syracuse 

Va. com. points 

Scranton 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Detroit 

Rochester 

Cleveland .. 

Louisville 7 
Inland rates, all-rail, on flour ‘for exp. 


Lake-and-rail 
26.5 


Philadelphia 

Virginia ports 

St. John, N. B. 

Baltimore 

Halifax 

Portland, Maine ey Dg 

Montreal 7 
Through foreign rates on eur may be 

arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 

lantic ports in connection with ocean tes 

quoted at the head of this department. 


ST. LOUIS 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sack 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Baltimore 


Boston 


Syracuse 


Va. com. points, 17.50 
- 18.50 


Scranton 


Washington .... 17 


Detroit 


Newport News.. 175 
Richmond, Va.. 
Rochester 


Cleveland 
Indianapolis ... 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, 
Toledo and Sandusky to 


Detroit, 
named: 


- 16 
Philadelphia .... 
11 


Baltimore 
Richmond 
Norfolk ..... 


Washington, D. Cc. 
Cumberland, Md., 


Meyersdale, 


Ex-lake Reship- 
Ex-lake export 
14 12 


12 
11 
10.5 
10.5 
10.5 


Pa., aeetpapted 
w. "Va. 


Syracuse 
Rochester 


CHICAGO 


from 
points 
Reship- 
ping 
ping export 
14 12 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 


rail, 


per 100 Ibs, are shown 
14.5 


Baltimore 
Rochester 
Troy 
Syracuse 
New York 


from Chicago to points named, 
herewith: 


Boston 


in cents 


Philadelphia .... 
Pittsburgh 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, May 14.—(Special Telegram)— 


Exports of flour, given in barrels, 


from all 


Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: 
Destination— May 12 May 5 


London 


Rotterdam 
Bergen 


are eae 


Italy 
Cuba .. 
Hayti 


23,000 
10,000 


1,000 
12,000 
7,000 
23,000 
13,000 


San Domingo .. 
Other W. I.’s... 
Cen. America... 


May 13 May 15 


1916 1915 
9,429 87,657 
28,109 9,049 
39,652 17,643 





86,000 150,000 381,092 2 





United States Rye Crop 
Final estimates of the rye crop 
United States by Department of Agri: 
by years (000’s omitted) :_ 


Acres 
1917°... 
1916.-... 
1916.... 
1914.... 
1913.... 
1912.... 
1911.... 
1910.. 


Crop 
bus 
60,735 
47,383 
54,050 
42,779 
41,381 
35,664 
33,119 
34,897 


*Based on condition 


Acres 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipmen 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat— 
America 
India 


Argentina .... 
Australia ..... 


Others 
ag 


wheat 


May 5 
5,357 
570 
1,044 
860 
16 


9,104 7,847 
2,168 


May 13 Ma 


1916 
9,308 
2,096 
2,224 

2,195 

2,220 


56,496 
7,821 





- ent ot in se 


—_— -~ 


C 
May 
by ¢ 
late 
com 
of . e 
W. | 


as ] 
Frid 





nooo 


" 
annane 


be 
At- 
tes 


3,616 


12,198 
2,220 
56,495 
7,821 








May 16, 1917 | 
FUTURE TRADING CHECKED 


(Continued from page 465.) 

half the world is now actively at war; and 
to the efforts, commendable in themselves, 
of the officials at Washington to stimulate 

roduction, which have been misinterpret- 
ed by our own people, and by foreign gov- 
ernments, as meaning that the country is 
pordering on famine. 

A committee consisting of B. Pierce, 
Chicago, J. H. MeMillan, Minneapolis, 
and &. C. Andrews, St. Louis, was ap- 
pointed to go to Washington and attend 
a mecting of the grain committee of the 
Council of National Defense. 

The exchanges represented at the meet- 
ing were: Chicago Board of Trade, Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, Duluth 
Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Kansas City Board of Trade, 
Omah: Grain Exchange, Toledo Produce 
Exchange, New York Produce Exchange, 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Joh: R. Mauff, vice-president of the 
Chicaco Board of Trade, acted as chair- 
man of the meeting, and he, with E. C. 
Andrews, of St, Louis, and G. S. Carkener, 
of Kansas City, signed the statement 
drawn up. Among the other representa- 
tives present were N. L. Moffitt, Marshall 
Hall, R. J. Pendleton and T. B. Teasdale, 
of St. Louis; C. W. Lonsdale, Kansas 
City; M. L. Jenks and B. Stockman, Du- 
luth; David Anderson and I. King, Toledo. 


C. H. CHatien. 


Wasurneton, D. C., May 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—Senator Thomas introduced 
in the Senate, yesterday, an amendment 
to the espionage bill, by which he would 
propose to check future deals in all grain 
exchanges and boards of trade. 

The resolution started violent debate, 
continuing throughout the afternoon, in 
which strong ovposition developed to con- 
sidering the amendment in connection with 
that particular bil. Senator Harding 
declared Congress was pursuing: dilatory 
tactics, which the country is getting tired 
of, and secured passage of a motion to 
table the amendment, but a few moments 
later it was brought up for reconsideration 
on motion of Senator La Follette. 

The Thomas amendment proposed “that 
all boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
stock exchanges, or other bodies or asso- 
ciations engaged in or permitting specula- 
tions in food products of any character in 
the form of what are known as futures, 
or in any other form or character, are 
hereby suspended until the President by 
proclamation shall declare the existing 
war to have ended, and all agreements, 
wages, and contracts for wages regarding 
food products of this character now and 
heretofore made in or upon such ex- 
changes, boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce or other bodies or associations 
by the members thereof are hereby pro- 
hibited pending such proclamation.” <A 
fine of $10,000 was provided for violation 
of the measure. 

Senator Kellogg proposed an amend- 
ment to the amendment which would per- 
nit “legitimate trading,” with the actual 
delivery of products upon settlement of 
trades. Senator Hoke Smith pleaded for 
more time to consider this measure, and 
urged that it he made a separate bill. 

The resolution was finally rejected by a 
vote of 49 to 24, 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 


Chicago Board of Trade Acts 

Cuicaco, Iuu., May 14.—Trading in 
May wheat was officially ended Friday 
by action of the Board of Trade directors 
late that afternoon. They appointed a 
committee to fix a settling price, composed 
of James A, Patten, A. S. White and H. 
W. Sager. The committee met early Satur- 
day morning, and decided that, inasmuch 
as May wheat was offered at the close 
Friday at $3.18, this would be a fair price. 
The directors had a special meeting later, 
and confirmed the action of the committee. 

In a resolution passed by the directors, 
the seller is required to notify his pur- 
chaser in writing before 1:15 o’clock, May 
\6, of his intention to settle his May con- 
tracts upon the basis of the price thus 
fixed, or to deliver the property. In case 
of his failure to deliver, a settlement is to 
be made at the price fixed, with a penalty 
of 5 to 10 per cent, 

Following the Saturday session, the 
‘ td of Trade directors held an execu- 
ve session on Sunday, beginning with a 
‘onference with Mr. Anderson, food com- 


missioner for the allies; Sunday morning, 
and lasting all the afternoon and evening. 
Final action, indeed," was taken early this 
(Monday) morning, in order to render it 
legal. 


hey decided to stop all trading in 
wheat except for settlement, and fixed a 
maximum price of $2.75 for July and 
$2.45 for September. Trading in May corn 
and May oats was likewise discontinued, 
with settling prices fixed at $1.614% for 
corn and 73%,c for oats. 

No new buying orders are to be received 
for any wheat futures during today (Mon- 
day) and Tuesday. The order is to be ex- 
tended from day to day, with the maxi- 
mum prices adjusted to market conditions. 

All clearing-house members are to make 
daily reports, in writing, of all purchases 
of July and September wheat, and show 
on what orders they were made. Failure 
to do this will subject them to discipline. 

The May contracts open are estimated 
at 1,000,000 bus. A good many were set- 
tled Saturday in the regular way, where 
commission houses had wheat bought and 
sold. There is practically no wheat here 
to deliver, as 100,000 to 150,000 bus are 
not regarded as a stock in the Chicago 
market. There have been no deliveries 
this month on May contracts, as cash 
wheat has been 10@30c over May. 

Instead of wheat prices breaking sharp- 
ly, and the market becoming demoralized 
on the bear side on Saturday, as was ex- 
pected, there was an advance in July of 
29¢ and in September of 32c. The top 
price on July was $2.75, after selling early 
at $2.46. September went from $2.14 to 
$2.46. On Monday, however, July wheat 
dropped to $2.52, and September to $2.23. 

While foreign holdings of wheat futures 
have been enormous, it is understood that 
the allied interests in July wheat have 
been cut down to about 30 per cent of 
their original size. This was made plain 
at a conference of Board of Trade officials 


and the United States district attorney. 


with Alan G. Anderson and H. L. Robson 
on Thursday. 

Every effort is being made by Board of 
Trade officials and government authorities 
to prevent a further advance in prices. 
They have worked along these lines for 
some time without success. All the big 
commission houses have refused for more 
than a week to take new trades in May 
wheat, and are now declining speculative 
business in the distant futures, only ac- 
cepting orders that refer to hedging busi- 
ness or to close old commitmentts. 

C. H. CHatten. 


Action in Minneapolis 

On Monday, May 14, the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce joiried the other 
leading exchanges of the country in sus- 
pending all future grain trading, the fol- 
lowing resolution being adopted at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors: 

That until further notice, the use of the 
exchange room and its facilities is with- 
drawn so far as the making of future con- 
tracts as distinguished from cash trans- 
actions is concerned, except for the pur- 
pose of closing open future trades; and 
no member shall make purchases or sales 
of wheat or rye for future delivery for the 
prepare of closing open trades at a price 

igher than the price prevaising at the 
close of business, Saturday, May 12, 1917. 

A committee consisting of Frederick B. 
Wells, A. C. Loring and J. H. MacMillan 
left Minneapolis Monday night to attend 
the conference in Chicago on Tuesday. 


Kansas City Board of Trade Acts 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—The directors of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, at a meeting held 
before the opening of the market Satur- 
day morning, made a rule restricting trad- 
ing in May wheat contracts to those having 
an open interest in that delivery. Those 
short the May are privileged to buy that 
delivery, and those owning contracts can 
sell them out; but persons having no cur- 
rent May engagements are prohibited 
from sale or purchase. The Board of 
Trade Clearing Co. determines the right 
of an individual to trade, Charles W. 
Lonsdale, president of that company, be- 
ing the official “censor.” 

It was stated that the action of the 
directors was not based upon conditions at 
Kansas City so much as upon the fear 
that the closing of May trading at Chicago 
might force a certain volume of: specula- 
tive trading into this market. The open 
interest in May at Kansas City is small, 
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and practically or wholly limited to hedg- 
ing transactions, on the one side repre- 
senting country and terminal stocks of 
wheat, and on the other side purchases by 
millers and grain merchants against sales 
of actual wheat. 

Yesterday morning the directors passed 
a rule prohibiting the buying of: either 
July of September wheat, except upon a 
showing to the clearing-house that pur- 
chases were for the purpose of evening u 
a short interest. To those having suc 
interests the purchase of wheat is permit- 
ted at prices under Saturday’s close, of 
$2.71 on July and $2.41 on September. 
Short selling is unrestricted. 

Trading in May corn was also prohibit- 
ed, save for the-purpose of evening up on 
trades. 

George S. Carkener, president of the 
board, and.Charles W. Lonsdale are at- 
tending the meeting of grain exchange offi- 
cials in Chicago today. 

The present Kansas City restriction was 
imposed for but two days. 

R, E. Srerurne. 


NATIONAL FOOD PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 465.) 

The fertilizer prospect is equally cheer- 
less. The Secretary’s bill asks for $10,- 
000,000 to purchase fertilizer for nation- 
wide distribution. There are plenty of 
nitrates in the country for this purpose, 
and supplies ought to be in the hands of 
the farmer by May 15—but they won’t. 

One stumbling-block to the bill is the 
greatly increased authority which it would 
give the Secretary of Agriculture, al- 
though the experience of France and Eng- 
land has proved that it is the only way to 
handle food and similar problems in time 
of war. 

It is also urgent for Congress to give 
authority to the present officials to secure 
preferred shipment for agricultural 
products and raw materials used in farm- 
ing. Even now the potato growers of the 
South are beginning to harvest their crops, 
and are demanding cars. In this connec- 
tion, it is necessary to remember that the 
so-called potato shortage in Germany last 
year was not a shortage at all. Plenty of 
potatoes were raised, but they had to rot 
on the ground through lack of rolling- 
stock to get them to the people. Movement 
of the wheat yield of the Northwest will 
also have to be expedited. 


MR. HOOVER’S VIEWS 


In a statement on May 10, Mr. Hoover 
declared that, unless the President was not 
granted power to control the food supply, 
there would be absolutely no danger of a 
food panic in this country, nor should 
there be any reason for outrageous prices. 
He further stated that America had no 
reason to fear famine; that next year we 
would have a great surplus, and that our 
duties lie in the protection of our people, 
enabling us to give our allies all possible 
assistance. 

Under present conditions, and making 
provision for our normal consumption, the 
United States and Canada could give our 
allies only 60 per cent of the food they 
require from us, but under the food con- 
trol plan we could furnish them with an 
additional 20 per cent. 
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Mr. Hoover pointed out that govern- 
mental control meant the forming of a 
unit which would not interfere with the 
economy of the trade, but which would 
protect the producer as well as the dis- 
tributor and the consumer. 

“I am assured,” he said, “that the 
American farmer did not realize $1.30 per 
bu for the 1916 wheat harvest, yet the 
price of wheat in New York today is $3.25, 
and flour is $14 per bbl, with all its attend- 
ant hardship and dislocation of social and 
industrial life. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that, if 
the able, patriotic men representing the 
majority of each branch of the food 
trades were called in and clothed with 
necessary powers to control the small ma- 
jority of skunks that exist in every trade, 
one result would be that an equally nutri- 
tious flour, based on even $1.50 wheat, 
could be sold in New York for a good deal 
under $8 per bbl, and every trade would 
receive its legitimate profit. Without con- 
trol, we may see $20 flour before the year 
is out, and a total dislocation of wages, 
and consequent dislocation of industry 
and living. 

“On the other hand, if we overcome the 
submarine, we may see wheat at $1, and 
flour under $6. In any event, with suffi- 
cient control the present price of flour can 
be reduced by 40 to 50 per cent, and at the 
same time the producer can be treated in 
a liberal manner.” 

Mr. Hoover stated that North America, 
beyond a doubt, today had a surplus of 
from 50,000,000 to 70.000,000 bus of wheat 
over and above the needs for home con- 
sumption and the needs of our allies he- 
fore the next harvest, and that North 
America, with the loss in winter wheat 
taken into consideration, can give our 
a'lies 400,000.000 bus of different kinds 
of cereals, out of our next harvest; but in 
order to protect our consumers, and to in- 
crease our exports to our allies, without 
cutting down our own necessary food, the 
government must have immediate control, 
not to be used against legitimate trade, 
but against the small minority who are 
disturbing the patriotism of our great 
producing and distributing classes. 

To have proper food control, we must 
have better co-operation and organization. 
It also means that earch must make some 
sacrifice for the gond of the cause. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Montana Mill Destroyed 

Seattie, Wasu., May 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—The plant of the Hamilton 
(Mont.) Cereal & Flour Mill Co. was de- 
stroyed by fire early last week, with total 
loss, The mill had a capacity of 200 bbls 
flour and 100 bbls cereal. 

The fire started in the north end of the 
mill, near the top. It was impossible to 
do anything to save the property, as a 
strong north wind drove the smoke 
through the end of the mill, so that no 
one could enter. 

Plans for the future will be formulated 
after the insurance is adjusted. This was 
one of the oldest mills in the state, having 
been built by the late Marcus Daly. The 
company reports that the loss was fairly 
well covered by insurance. 

W. C. Trrrany. 





Plant of Hamilton (Mont.) Cereal & Flour Mill Co., Recently Burned 
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(Continued from page 466.) 
Morse helped build a great many mills 
in the Northwest, his last job — the 
1,500-bbl mill of the St. Paul Milling 
Co. He is survived by his widow and one 
son. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

No improvement in the car situation is 
discernible, and none is looked for until 
cars now held at western lake ports are 
released. 

F. B. Townsend, Minneapolis, traffic 
manager for the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
road, has been elected vice-president of 
the company. He will remain in charge 
of the traffic end of the business. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (May 14) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 147; 
Bristol, 1387; Cardiff, 148; Christiania, 
247; Dundee, 147; Hull, 132; Leith, 147; 
Liverpool, 130; London, 130; St. John’s, 
N. F., 103.8. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


A Galveston exporter was buying wheat 
in Minneapolis last week. 

A little Canadian wheat is arriving at 
Minneapolis from Duluth. 

There have been no deliveries of wheat 
on May contracts at Minneapolis to date. 

A car of No. 1 northern wheat sold in 
Minneapolis, May 14, at 64c over July, or 
$3.40 bu. 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth for the crop year to date have been 
about one-half of what they were a year 
ago. 

Some sales of No. 2 hard Montana and 
choice spring wheat were reported during 
the week to Kansas City and St. Louis 
buyers. 

Minneapolis last week received 1,416 
cars of spring wheat. Only 21 per cent 
was contract wheat; that is, No. 2 northern 
or better. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,635,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 512,000 bus, 
against 1,581,000 in 1916. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 390,000 bus the past three days. 
Total May 15, was about 6,439,000. bus, 
against 9,250,000 in 1916. 

Considerable wheat was loaded out last 
week from Minneapolis elevators for ex- 
port. The grain was sold to the allies sev- 
eral months ago, and is only now going 
forward. 

Based on the close today (May 15), the 
average prices paid to farmers at country 
points in the Northwest were: for No. 1 
northern, $2.71 bu; for No. 2 northern, 
$2.67; for light-weight, $1.97. 

Wheat premiums would slump heavily, 
it is declared, if millers could only get 
deliveries of wheat they own in Minne- 
apolis elevators. The railroads have not 
furnished the equipment to move the grain 
and, consequently, millers are forced right 
along to come in and buy more wheat on 
the open market. 

Much interest has been expressed of 
late in the phenomenal spread between the 
May and July options in Minneapolis. Or- 
dinarily at this time the two options are 
about on the same basis, but of late they 
have been over 40c apart. Dealers claim 
that this condition was due wholly to the 
demand for cash No. 1 and No, 2 north- 
ern, and to the scarcity of these grades to 
apply on May contracts. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Rye flour is $1 bbl higher for the week, 
with demand very light. 

Bid prices for feed on track at Minne- 
apolis have been advanced $1@1.50 ton. 

Minneapolis millers are represented to 
be asking spot prices for season-shipment 
bran. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions have been advanced another $1 ton, 
**to keep pace with the strength in corn. 

William G. Crocker, manager of the 
feed department_of the Washburn-Crosby 
a leaves this evening for Washington, 
D. C. 


Mill oats are quoted at 54@60c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Bids are governed 
largely by the cars in which the oats are 
loaded. 
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The rye mill of the Clarx Milling Co., 
located in south Minneapolis, began opera- 
tions today. This company a 
about a year ago under the name of Amer- 
ican Flour & Cereal Mills Co., but recently 
the name was c to Clarx Milling 
Co. The mill has a daily capacity of 500 
bbls rye flour and 300 bbls whole-wheat 
flour. Thomas L. Clark is president. 


Total Neutral Vessels Sunk 

The following statement has been issued 
by the State department: 

“Information has been received by the 
department that since the beginning of the 
war, including April 3, 686 neutral vessels 
have been sunk by German submarines, 
as follows: 

“Norwegian, 410; Swedish, 111; Dutch, 
61; Greek, 50; Spanish, 33; American, 
19; Peruvian, 1; Argentine, 1. Total, 686. 

“Neutral vessels attacked and escaped: 
Norwegian, 32; Swedish, 9; Danish, 5; 
Dutch, 13; Greek, 8; Spanish, 2; Argen- 
tine, 1; Brazilian, 1; American, 8. Total 
79.” 








Wheat Seeding in the Northwest 

Clarkfield a) Roller Mill: Wheat- 
seeding completed; 10 td 15 per cent more 
acreage, but for wet spring. Acreage 
about same as 1916. Growing crop fine; 
all up; healthy color. 

E. Van Houten, Moorhead, Minn: 
Wheat-seeding completed. Same acreage. 
Crop conditions favorable. Corn and 
potatoes acreage probably largely in- 
creased if sufficient seed potatoes can be 
procured, 

Glen Ullin (N. D.) Roller Mills: Wheat 
all seeded under favorable ground and 
weather conditions. Acreage increased 10 
per cent. Wheat nearly all out of ground. 

Fairmount (N. D.) Equity Co-Opera- 
tive Mill & Elevator Co: Wheat-seeding 80 
per cent completed. Acreage 25 per cent 
more than 1916. Weather excellent. Seed- 
ing ‘three weeks late. Everything looks 
favorable. 

Geo. P. Sexauer & Son, Brookings, S. D: 
Wheat-seeding completed. In this section, 
decrease of 10 per cent. South Dakota 
wheat acreage up to last year. Seasonable 
weather last week. Grain coming up in 
good shape. Sunshine hastening growth. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: Wheat- 
seeding completed. Much early seeding 
showing green. Acreage decreased 15 per 
cent. Last few days first to put heat in 
ground. Other seeding practically com- 
pleted last week, except corn. No corn 

lanted yet. Good increase in rye and 
arley acreage. Big increase in corn. 

Larson & Orwoll, Revillo, S. D: Wheat- 
seeding completed; acreage probably 20 
per cent decreased. Crop situation prom- 
ising; about 10 days late, but with contin- 
ued good weather, will soon be up with last 
season. 

Central Dakota Mill Co., Arlington, S. 
D: Wheat-seeding completed fully week 
ago. Most of it up and doing nicely. Wheat 
acreage decreased 15 to 20 per cent from 
last season. Weather last week favorable. 

J. H. Cline, Polson, Mont: Seeding 60 
per cent comp'eted. Acreage 115 per cent 
1916. But little oats and barley seeded. 

Sidney, Mont: Wheat 75 per cent seed- 
ed. Acreage 25 per cent larger. No oats 
or barley seeded. Acreage considerably 
smaller. 

Antelope (Mont.) Milling Co: Wheat 
75 per cent seeded May 5. Owing to cold, 
late spring, acreage less than 1916. Some 
oats seeded; no barley. 

Wheatland (Wyo.) Roller Mill Co: 
Wheat-seeding 80 per cent completed. 
Acreage 25 per cent higher. Much oats 
and barley will be seeded, with favorable 
weather. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: Since week ago, Northwest has had 
favorable weather for farmwork. Wheat- 
seeding about completed, except in a few 


: restricted localities. Nights have been 


cold, retarding to some extent germina- 
tion of seed. Oats and barley seeding 
practically completed in southern and cen- 
tral Minnesota and South Dakota, and 
from 50 to 75 per cent in North Dakota. 

Comparing seeding this season with 
former years, our records for last 11 sea- 
sons show following av of seeding 
completed: South Dakota and sonthern 
Minnesota, about May 1; central and 
northern Minnesota, about May 10; North 
Dakota, about May 12. 

These figures indicate season in South 


Dakota and southern Minnesota a week to 
10 days late; central and northern Minne- 
sota and North Dakota about average. 

Good durum seed wheat difficult to ob- 
tain this season; consequently, consider- 
able decrease in durum acreage is report- 
ed. Barley and oats decidedly increased. 
Winter rye in fine condition in Minnesota 
and Dakotas; decided increase in acre- 
age. Corn ground now being prepared. 
Predict 20 to 30 per cent increase in acre- 
age in southern Minnesota and South 
Dakota. 





LIABILITY FOR DEMURRAGE 


Shipper Not Responsible in Case of Detention 
of Vessel under Sales for Delivery 
“F.0.B. New York” 


Referring to claims arising through de- 
tention of steamers in loading export ship- 
ments of mill products at New York, for 
transportation to the Netherlands govern- 
ment, an American mill asks an opinion 
as to the liability of inland mills for de- 
murrage “when it is considered that con- 
tracts are made with the Dutch govern- 
ment for delivery f.o.b. New York, and 
nothing whatever is known by the shipper 
as to how or when the flour is to be taken 
from New York.” 

The question is to be solved in the light 
of a claim by the mill that “the agree- 
ments that are entered into with the mill 
representatives in Holland are to the 
effect that sales are made f.o.b. New 
York,” and that the representatives of the 
buying government have “made their con- 
firmation read in the same manner, name- 
ly, f.o.b. New York.” On the other hand, 
it seems to be claimed on the part of the 
government “that all flour purchased by 
the Netherlands government from you is 
sold to them f.o.b. their steamer, thereb 
throwing the onus with regard to wor 
and expenses of placing the flour f.o.b. 
steamers on the flour millers.” 

As tending to prevent recurrent de- 
murrage charges, it is suggested by the 
government representatives that the mills 
should induce the railroad companies and 
the millers’ New York representatives to 
keep in “continuous close communication 
with the Holland-America Line, which 
would enable them to take steps to have 
the flour ready for delivery to the steamer 
when called for by dock permits.” 

We are of the opinion that if the con- 
tract provision for delivery is, as to place, 
simply “f.o.b. New York,” the mill’s ob- 
ligation is discharged when the goods ar- 
rive in the railroad yards in New York 
and are on board cars there subject to 
removal by the buyer. This appears to be 
true, according to both judicial authority 
and general understanding in the business 
world. 

It takes some such term as “f.o.b. 
steamer,” “f.a.s. steamer,” or “f.o.b. New 
York, -lighterage free,’ to extend the 
shipping seller’s responsibility beyond ar- 
rival of the goods at the railway terminals 
in New York, and to impose upon him lia- 
bility for demurrage arising from delay 
in handling the shipments from the time 
of their arrival by rail to their delivery 
alongside or on the vessel which is to carry 
them abroad. 

The buyer has no right to consider the 
goods as being sold for delivery f.o.b. 
steamer, unless the agreement distinctly 
calls for such delivery. 

But if the contract is so worded, it is 
quite clear that the demurrage charges do 
fall upon the shipping mills in the cases 
here involved, assuming that there has been 
a failure to tender delivery on the vessel 
within the contract time. 

It follows that, in our judgment, the 
question of liability for demurrace 
charges, as between the mills and the 
Netherlands government, depends upon 
the question of fact as to what point was 
mutually understood to be the place for 
delivery, as shown by the written con- 
tract. 

Referring to the suggestion made by 
the Netherlands government’s representa- 
tives, that the mills keep in communication 
with the steamship company against readi- 
ness of the steamer to load, there could be 
no legal necessity for doing this if the 
contracts of sale called for deliverv “f.o.b. 
New York,” for ‘the reason, already indi- 
cated, that the mills were not concerned 
in removal of the goods from the railroad 
yards. 

And, even if the contracts called for de- 
livery “f.o.b. steamer,” it seems to us, 
from our understanding of the court de- 


cisions, that it would be incumbent upon 
the buyer’s representatives, and not the 
seller's, to ascertain when the vessels 
would dock for loading, and give the 1j]|; 
timely notice of that , on , 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals mad sa decided, in the case of Bird 
vs. Fox, t where a seller agrees to de- 
liver f.o.b. vessel, the buyer’s delay in fur- 
nishing the necessary vessel subjects the 
latter to liability for storage charges ac- 
cruing in consequence. 

A. L. H. Srreey 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Do.utn, Mrxn., May 14.—Flour prices 
made new records last week, but mills 
booked very little, the advance being {00 
much. Some buyers took small lots for 
immediate use, but trade generally would 
not buy ahead. Mills made no effori to 
sell, and business was slow. On the week, 
prices advanced $2 bbl. 
Car situation has not improved; move- 
ment is limited. Boats offer slight relict. 
Buyers urge delivery on old contracts, ind 
they are being cleaned up. 
Actual business in durum flour was 
meager, the advance in wheat checking 
buying. Mills advanced quotations $2 bb], 
Trading in rye flour was practically sus- 
ended; scarcity advanced prices to un- 

rd-of levels. Stocks in elevators are 
sold out and nothing is to be had. Re- 
“o> garage of mill prices ranged 93@4 

Duluth-Superior mills last week iade 
23,215 bbls flour, or 64 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 25,610, or 71 per cent, the pre- 
vious week, and 19,105, or 53 per cent, a 
year ago. 

Millfeed was weak; business restricted 
by light offers and scarcity of cars. Mills 
are mainly delivering on old sales. 


. NOTES 

A cargo of 110,000 bus flaxseed was re- 
ceived last week at Consolidated elevator 
E from Fort William. 

Buyers of rye are bidding against each 
other fiercely for every car that comes in, 
and receipts are light. Stocks in store are 
sold, and the situation is tight. 

A large quantity of flour and feed is 
tied up in railroad warehouses awaiting 
boats. One road has placed an embargo 
on shipments to Duluth until boats arrive. 

Last week the first cars of a consign- 
ment of 700,000 bus wheat for the allies 
sold by the Hallet & Carey Co., to move 
from Minneapolis through Duluth and 
down the lakes, were received here. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has advanced 1c to 614¢ bu. A 
little tonnage was booked before the ad- 
vance. The market is dull. Nearly all 
wheat in Duluth-Superior elevators is sold, 
and awaits boats to take it out. 

Ice is still interfering with the move- 
ment of boats, particularly near the ecast- 
ern end of Lake Superior. Directors of 
the Board of Trade claim the blocking of 
Duluth-Superior harbor has extended the 
date of opening of navigation nine days. 

Duluth and Minneapolis grain men con- 
ferred last week over fixing contract 
grades of wheat under the new govern- 
ment standards. No decision will be made 
until a demonstration of grading under 
the new rules can be made by the fe<eral 
authorities. ~ 

The Duluth Board of Trade today 
stopped for two days all purchases of 
contracts for future delivery except in 
liquidation of existing contracts, and 
established as maximym prices closing 
prices of Saturday, May 12. President 
Jenks and Vice-President Stockman left 
this evening for Chicago to attend a con- 
ference with other grain exchanges °s to 
future action. Trading here has for some 
time been light, and the amount open In 
the different futures is not large. 

Last week the limited domestic cash 
wheat offerings sold readily. Better 
grades of Canadian were well picke up, 
but lower varieties moved slowly, depend- 
ing on the urgency of buyers an: the 
prices they were willing to pay. Today 
the prohibition of future trading a ‘ected 
the cash market. Conditions turned dull 
and slow. No. 1 northern closed at May 
figure; No. 2, 5¢ under; No. 3, 10@25¢ un- 
der. No close was posted on Montana No. 
2 hard winter. No present demand for 9 
No. 1 durum based at May price; No. * 
5@10c under No. 1. F. G. Carson. 
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Lonvon, Ene., Aprit 18, 1917 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF FLOUR 


It became known last Thursday that the 
government was making arrangements to 
take over the control of foreign flour, and 








since then numerous meetings of the deie- 
gates of the National Importers’ Associa- 
tion have been held, 


An official announcement concerning this 
matter has not yet been made, but it is ex- 
pected that it will shortly be > sg It is 
understood that from yesterday no direct 
purchases could be made by importers, 
and all firms were instructed to send in a 
complete summary of their holdings, which 
in all probability will be taken over by the 
government, 

A representative of the flour trade is to 
work permanently with the Royal Com- 
mission, and in due course an advisory 
committee, consisting of flour importers, 
will be appointed. The flour trade repre- 
sentative will be Frank T. Collins, secre- 
tary of the National Association of Flour 
Importers. Mr. Collins has been in close 
touch with the Royal Commission and 
Food Control, and has done an immense 
amount of work in behalf of the foreign 
flour trade ever since the outbreak of war. 
He is, therefore, the logical person to rep- 
resent the flour trade on the Royal Com- 
mission. It is understood that Mr. Col- 
lins will take up his new duties Monday, 
April 23. , 

The advisory committee has not been 
named, but will include importers from 
the various markets in the United King- 
dom; in other words, the English, Scotch 
and Irish markets will each be repre- 
sented. 

It is presumed that the purchases of 
American and Canadian flour will be made 
direct in those countries through the 
government buying agents, so in future it 
will he useless for mills to cable offers to 
their former connections. It is not defi- 
nitely known how the distribution of for- 
eign flour will be carried out, but it is 
assunied that importing firms will act as 
government brokers, and will distribute 
supplies through the usual channels on a 
fixed hasis of commission. 

It is thought that the commission for 
distributing flour will be 6d@1s per sack 
on c.i.f. contracts, and if flour is sold ex- 
ship or ex-store a larger remuneration will 
be allowed, as im such cases a certain 
amount of eredit would have to be given 
at the importer’s risk. 


Government control of flour was first . 


considered in October, 1916, and since 
then it has always been thought that it was 
only « question of time before it became 
hecessiry, During the last few months, 
owing to freight difficulties, importers 
have found it almost impossible to make 
purchases for future shipment, and during 
the last few weeks trade in foreign flour 
had d\indjed to nothing, except for a few 
purchases of low-grades. 

Under these circumstances, importers 
were not greatly upset when they heard 
that the government had decided to take 
over the control of flour, as under the new 
arransement they expect to be able to pay 
expenses by aeting as government brokers, 
and another good feature is that they will 
hot have to take any risks while the market 
'S in its present condition. 

It is generally conceded that the gov- 
ernment control of flour at present prices 





is the best thing that could have happened 
for the importers. Since the outbreak of 
war, and until recently, flour importers, as 
a rule, have made considerable money. 
They have all realized, however, that the 
time would come when falling markets 
would be the order of the day, and during 
such times they would have to sacrifice a 
proportion of their profits made by the ris- 
ing markets that have ruled since the out- 
break of war. 

No matter how careful importers may 
be, in order to successfully carry on their 
business they have to iy 4 certain stocks 
and have flour coming forward; conse- 
quently, a falling market usually means a 
losing one for them. Now that the gov- 
ernment has taken over the control of 
flour, and in all probability will continue 
this plan for some time after ce is de- 
clared, importers are protected from loss 
caused by a decline in values as soon as 
hostilities cease. 

As far as American and Canadian ex- 
porting millers are concerned, the control 
of foreign flour by the government should 
help their business, as from now on a larg- 
er proportion of the shipment to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom probably will consist of flour, 
as the government has at last come to the 
conclusion that stocks of flour are at least 
as important as stocks of wheat. 

There is little doubt that the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies and the 
Food Control department have been led 


astray in regard to the ability of the Brit-_ 


ish mills to supply all the requirements of 
flour for the United Kingdom. British 
millers, through their association, have 
gone on record as stating that the milling 
capacity of their mills is 30 to 40 per cent 
greater than that required to turn out all 
the flour that is consumed in the United 
Kingdom. 

Without doubt this fact has been well 
drummed into the authorities, with the 
result that the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies has centered all its ef- 
forts on bringing forward wheat, especially 
as such shipments includeti offals, which 
are badly needed for cattle-feeding pur- 
poses, and have neglected the providing of 
freight for flour. 

While it is true that the capacity of 
British mills is sufficient for the require- 
ments of the country, yet, owing to the 
shortage of labor, which is very great, it 
has been a physical impossibility for Eng- 
lish millers to supply the demand for flour, 
and without having the supplies of for- 
eign flour to make up the shortage, stocks 
have run exceedingly low. For some weeks, 
many bakers have experienced the greatest 
difficulty in getting sufficient supplies to 
keep their shops going. 

With such conditions in existence the 
government authorities undoubtedly made 
up their mind that the only thing to do was 
to take over the control of flour and im- 
mediately take steps to provide freight 
room for flour as promptly as possible. 
For this reason, it is expected that there 
soon will be a larger business done in for- 
eign flour. It is understood that the gov- 
ernment has bought large quantities 
through agents in New York and Canada, 
and will continue to purchase freely from 
now on. 





THE FLOUR MARKET 


The government has purchased from 
Australian millers about as much flour as 
the latter can turn out for many months 
to come. It is reported that delivery will 
be taken from month to month, up to 
about August. It is understood that this 
flour is of the 70 per cent type, which 
would lead to the belief that it will be used 
for blending with lower grades for army 
bread, or other purposes, It is probable 
that some portion of these purchases has 
been made on account of France and Italy. 





Business in flour has been at a stand- 
still. Any white flour, or even 76 per cent, 
remains at fancy prices, which have a 
tendency to further advance. Today any 
holder of Minnesota patents could get 72 
@75s ex-store, according to quality. 

American clears are much sought after, 
and for fancy marks 71s ex-store is readily 
paid, while for first clears 69s is the value 
in the same position. 

Kansas patents of good quality are 
worth 73s ex-store, and even seconds bring 
70@7\s. 

Manitoba exports are worth 72@73s ex- 
store if of 76 per cent extraction, while 
all-white would fetch 73@7A4s. 

Australian is as scarce on spot as an 
other flour, and even 78 per cent is eels 
69s 6d ex-store, while all-white would 
bring 71@72s. 

A little Japanese on spot is worth 67@ 
68s ex-store. 

Low-grade flour is in request, but there 
are no present c.i.f. offers. Within the 
last few days some parcels of red dog have 
changed hands afloat at the equivalent of 
49s 6d@52s, landed. 

London-milled flour is unchanged at 61s 
@62s ex-mill, _— the cost of carriage, but 
subject to a discount of 6d for cash in a 
week, Country flour is almost out of the 
market, millers not being able to offer 
under 63@64s ex-mill, P us the cost of 
carriage to London, and delivery in this 
city, which in the case of a ‘63s flour might 
well bring the cost to 65s. It remains to be 
seen whether the price will drop, now that 
English wheat has been controlled, and 
fixed at 78s. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is now under government con- 
trol, and the price in this city has been 
fixed at 70s per 240 lbs, equal to 81s 8d 
per sack of 280 lbs. Meanwhile, merchants 
are selling the small free stocks they hold 
at £45@£47 per ton, according to quality. 
There is no American on offer. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is very strong, and dearer on 
the week, ordinary bran being held at £13 
per ton, and coarse middlings at £15. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Money has been abundant. throughout 
the week, but an increased demand was 
experienced today in connection with the 
payment of part of the £50,000,000 issue 
of treasury bills. As much as 5 per cent 
was pee for loans over the night, and a 
small amount was borrowed for a week at 
the Bank of England at 54%. The general 
rate for day-to-day loans is 31,@4 per 
cent, and for seven-day loans 4@41%. 

It has been announced that a fresh issue 
of treasury bills will take place this week 
and, in co uence, bill rates have shown 
a firmer tendency. Three months’ bank 
bills are offered at 4 11-16@4% per cent, 
four months’ at 434, six months’ at 4%, 
and trade bills at 43%,@5%,. Business in 
bills, however, remains limited. The bank 
rate is unchanged at 5 per cent. 

There has been an advance in New York 
cable transfers, and favorable ‘develop- 
ments are looked for shortly. The rate 
quoted today is $4.761,@4.76 9-16. 


COLONEL TASKER RETURNS 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. B. Tasker, who 
closed up his flour importing business at 
the outbreak of war in order to give his 
services to the army, after serving nearly 
two years in France has come back into 
business, and for the present is associated 
with the firm of Payne & Routh, to whom 
he turned over his business when he took 
up his military duties. Colonel Tasker 

- has been a keen soldier all his life, and 
served in the Territorial Royal Field Ar- 






tillery in France. For a long time before 
returning home he held the position of 
Town Major of a town in France, and as 
such was in supreme command of the 
town, both civil and military. 

When giving up this position before his 
return to -tingiand, the inhabitants of the 
town, as a token of their esteem, presented 
him with a model of two miniature guns 
representing the famous French “75” gun, 
standing on a pedestal suitably inscrived. 
The guns are a complete reproduction of 
the actual gun as regards the working 
mechanism, and the gift is highly valued 
by Colonel Tasker. 

At present he does not know whether 
he will be able to continue to do business 
on the Mark Lane market, as the War 
Office may further need his services. His 
numerous friends are glad to see him back 
safe and sound. 

NEW MAXIMUM PRICES 

The Ministry of Food has issued an 
order fixing maximum prices for home- 
grown wheat, bariey and oats, as follows: 
wheat, 78s per qr of 480 lbs; barley, 65s 
per qr of 400 lbs; oats, 55s per qr of 312 
ibs. 

The price of 78s fixed for wheat is some- 
what misieading, as a quarter of home- 
grown Knglish wheat is 504 lbs, and not 
480. This makes the new maximum price 
equivalent to about 82s per qr of 504 lbs. 
‘lhe government has also requisitioned all 
barley other than home-grown. 


NEW GERMAN FLOUR 


It is announced from Berlin, Germany, 
that two brothers, named Branco, have 
invented a process for making fiour, fod- 
der and fat out of the buds of lime and 
beech trees. It is further stated that the 
authorities have presented the discovery 
free of cost to all municipalities. Great 
claims are made for the new flour, of 
which it is said 500,000 tons can be pro- 
duced in Germany every year. 

The Imperial Grain Control is inclined 
to be skeptical, as the harvesting of the 
buds and preparation of the flour would 
involve such an expenditure of man power 
and money that it is practically impossible - 
for the invention to be exploited at pres- 
ent. 


NOTES 


Oatmeal, corn meal and corn flour are 
now under government control, and can 
only be bought —<— the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies. 

A number of flour importers from the 
various markets of the United Kingdom 
have been in London during the weék, at- 
tending meetings of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers in connection 
with the new government control of flour. 


The food controller announces that 
regulations will be shortly issued prohibit- 
ing or restricting the making of fancy 
cakes and pastry. There is a large con- 
sumption of such dainties at the English 
“afternoon tea,” and by restricting their 
use a large saving in flour will be effected. 


New regulations were brought into 
effect this week covering meals served at 
hotels, clubs, restaurants and boarding- 
houses. A regular schedule of weights for 
bread and meat has been drawn up. A 
customer may only be supplied with five 
ounces of meat and two ounces of bread. 
One day in the week is a meatless day, 
and on five days the serving of potatoes 
is prohibited. 


It is understood that a cargo of Man- 
churian flour has been sold to the United 
Kingdom. Large quantities of Japanese 
flour have been sold in London since the 
war began, which was of good color, but 
lacking in strength. It is thought that the 
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Manchurian flour will be somewhat similar 
in quality. 


LIVERPOOL, APRIL 17 

The foreign flour market is rendered 
hopelessly inoperative by the increasing 
stringency of the government control. It 
is disconcerting to all classes of buyers 
that the impending fresh restrictions in- 
clude the complete appropriation of all 
unsold stocks of imported flours, implying 
the same absolute control by the govern- 
ment of the import of the manufactured 
article as it already exercises over the im- 
portation of the raw material. 

There is no business passing to test 
actual selling values, but in view of the 
extraordinary advance in American quota- 
tions and the possibilities of the coming 
situation of affairs at home, the price 
asked for American import grades has 
been raised to 80s per 280 lbs ex-quay by 
existing holders. At the same time there 
is a good consumptive demand at 61@62s 
per 280 lbs for war straights, and millers 
are inclined to be rather firmer at the 
latter figure. 

Low-grade flours are slow of sale, but 
second bakers have realized as high as 
63s 6d ex-quay, and red dog up to 51s 6d, 
but cannot be replaced for shipment under 
64s and 49s 6d, respectively. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, APRIL 16 

Flour is in active demand in the Glas- 

w market. Government grade flour is 
quoted at 61@62s, and 62s@63s- 6d for 
dispatch to the east coast of Scotland. 
Bakers are eager to get supplies, which 
continue scarce. : 

Oatmeal is becoming very scarce, and 
it looks as if it will yet be sensationally so. 
The price today is 102s 6d@107s 6d per 
280 lbs. 

BREAD AGAIN ADVANCED 

Another advance in the wholesale price 
of bread has been announced by the 
Master Bakers’ Association of G.asgow. 
The 2-lb loaf has increased in cost by one 
farthing, raising the price of the 4-lb loaf 
to 114%,d. ‘This means that, since the war 
started, bread has almost doubled in price, 
as in November, 1914, the 4-lb loaf was 
selling at 6d. 

In 1855 the 4-lb loaf reached 11d, later 
receding to 81d, but in 1872 it was back 
to 10d. Not since 1882 has 714d been ex- 
ceeded till the present struggle began. 
The happy years when the 4-lb loaf could 
be bought at 414d were 1894, 1895 and a 
couple of months in 1896. Only once was 
it at 1s, and that was early in 1829. 


STOCKS OF WHITE FLOUR 


Stocks of white flour are running low. 
Any odd lots about are snapped up at 10s 
per sack above the price of government 
grade flour. That white flour is scarce can 
be seen from the gradual darkening of the 
bread all over the city. Those who have still 
a little white flour are using it very care- 
fully. Experiments have been made with 
the latest dilution, which allows 5 per cent 
of bar.ey and 10 per cent of corn to be 
added to the present standard of wheat. 
The result is very palatable, but dark in 
color. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

The price of government regulation 
straight-run flour in Edinburgh and Leith 
is 64s per 280 lbs. Best Midlothian oat- 
meal is firm at 108s per 280 lbs. 


IRISH MARKETS, APRIL 16 
Advancing prices have been the chief 
feature during the week, and millers are 
not anxious sellers. Merchants scarcely 
know what to ask for flour, and the de- 
mand has been so good that with every 
sale 1@2s advance has been made without 
checking business. Home millers’ prices 
are around 66s for the latest war-grade 
mak+, and they will only sell small lots for 
immediate requirements. Merchants are 
getting 70s for immediate delivery in 
quantity, and this for the poorest class. 
Importers have nothing on spot, and are 
= offering on passage very sparingly 
and at extreme prices. Some business has 
been done for shipment at a prive which 
seems tremendously high, over 80s having 
been made for war-grade Canadian flour, 
and even at this figure the quantity obtain- 
able was small. Stocks in the hands of 
millers and merchants are light, but retail 
buyers generally have in hand enough for 
some time. 
For Minneapolis flours on passage 80s 
would be wanted, subject to safe arrival, 
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and for May shipment 84s has been indi- 
cated, full delivered terms, Belfast. 

Importers have no Kansas flours to offer 
on spot, but some war-grade in the hands 
of resellers was quoted today at 80s, ex- 
quay Belfast, and 81s Dublin. There is 
nothing offering for shipment. 

For Manitoba flours over 80s, full deliv- 
ered terms, Belfast, was paid for ible 
May shipment during the week. On spot 
there is nothing offering in first hands, 
but merchants want about 80s, Belfast, 
for good stuff. 

There are no American soft winters 
offering in any position, but some Aus- 
tralian flour, about due, is offering, at 77s, 
full delivered terms, Belfast or Dublin. 

Mill offals are strong. Medium red 
bran is £16 ton, and for any good broad 
white that is offering £17 would be want- 
ed. Pollards have risen in merchants’ 


hands to £16 15s, and in some instances 
£17 is asked. Linseed cakes are quoted at 
£20@£21 ton; Indian meal has risen £1 
ton, and is now quoted at £20, f.o.r, Bel- 
fast, with a strong demand. 


DELAYED ACCEPTANCES 


Right of Seller to Recover Storage Charges 
and Interest Aceruing Under 
Buyer’s Default ; 

The Star Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, 
Texas, made various contracts for de.iv- 
eries of wheat f.0.b. vessels to be furnished 
by the buyer at the Texas City Terminal 
levator Co.’s warehouse, and assigned to 
plaintiff a claim for storage charges cov- 
ering the time of the buyer’s delay in fur- 
nishing vessels, and for interest on the 
contract price, payment of which was de- 
ferred pending loading. Suit was brought 











ANNUAL PILLSBURY-WASHBURN COMPANY REPORT 


At the twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., held in London on April 26, 
the following report was presented by the 
directors: 

The directors present herewith the ac- 
counts for the year ending Aug. 31, 1916, 
in which are incorporated the figures of 
the audited accounts received from Min- 
neapolis. 

In some respects, these figures do not, in 
the opinion of the board, accord with the 
terms of the lease to the operating com- 
pany. So far, however, it has not been 
found practicable to adjust the matter by 
correspondence, and as the board do not 
wish to further delay the general meeting, 
they have thought it better to submit the 
accounts as received, on the footing that 
the figures are subject to any necessary 
adjustment. 

The gross revenue of the company as 
shown in the revenue account, after de- 
ducting the amount applied to deprecia- 
tion reserve, amounts to £116,558 3s 2d, 
which, after payment of current expenses 
and income tax for the year, excess profits 
duty for last year, interest on the 6 per 
cent first mortgage debentures, on the 5 


per cent second mortgage bonds, and the 
fixed and contingent sinking funds there- 
on, leaves a balance of £13,232 19s 6d. 

The position as regards the water power 
companies has been well maintained, and 
the results from this source have been 
satisfactory. 

It will be noted from the balance sheet 
that the loan to meet the cost of recon- 
struction of the apron at St. Anthony 
Falls Beg vy! £12,000) has now been 
reduced to £2,000, and since the close of 
the year it has been further reduced to the 
nominal figure of £100, 

The directors had hoped to put before 
the shareholders at this meeting their sug- 
gestions as to a reconstruction scheme, but 
after much correspondence with the 
American interests, the directors have 
come to the conclusion that it will not be 
possible to finally agree upon a scheme 
except by personal conference between the 
representatives of those interests and the 
London board. When this becomes prac- 
ticable, the board have every confidence 
that a scheme, and the adjustment of the 
accounts between this company and the 
operating company, will be satisfactorily 
arranged. 








Revenue Account for Year Ended Aug. 31, 1916 








To directors’ remuneration 
To office and secretarial 
To office expenses 

To printing and stationery 


al al 
wSoOmwooroom 


To law charges 

To audit fee, 1915 

To Minneapolis expenses 

To remuneration of trustees for 
first mortgage debenture 
holders ‘ 0 

To remuneration and expenses 
of trustee for second mort- 
gage bond holders 

To interest, first mortgage 

To interest, second mortgage... 

To income and excess profits 


3 

0 

0 

duties , 3 
To second mortgage . 
6 

2 


116,558 


By dividends declared by the 
water power companies and 
amount receivable from the 
operating company under 
provisions of the lease, less 
amount applied to deprecia- 
tion reserve 

By transfer fees 

By interest 

By exchange 


116,558 








Balance Sheet, 


Aug. 31, 1916 








= £ s 4 

To capital 946,120 6 0 
(47,252 cumulative prefer- 
ence 8 per cent and 47,360 
ordinary shares issued and 
fully paid. Total author- 
ized, 50,000 shares of each 
kind, at £10 each.) 

To first mortgage debentures, 
6 per cent 
(In addition, debentures to 
amount of £25,000 have been 
lodged against loan.) 

To second mortgage 
bonds, 5 per cent 

To second mortgage 
sinking fund 

To second mortgage bond re- 
demption account 


875,000 0 0 


dollar 
506,680 7 11 
12,872 15 10 


110,020 12 

To loan against security 0 
To sundry creditors 
To depreciation reserve 
To interest accrued, less in- 

,come tax 7 
To unclaimed interest 

dividends 


000 0 
15,885 17 
237,919 0 


2,720,888 





By cost of properties repre- 
sented by shares in subsidi- 
ary companies 

By office fittings 

By Pillsbury Four Mill 
balance of account 

By sundry debtors 

By First Trust and Savings 
Bank 

By investments 
(Second mortgage dollar 
bonds of the company, at 
Par.) 

By water power companies, 
for dividends 

By water power companies, 
improvements account 

By cash 

By profit and loss 
(Balance brought 
from Aug. 31, 1915, 

359 1s 8d, less balance of 
revenue account for year to 
date, £13,232 19s 6d.) 


2,720,888 1 





NOTES— 


a. Ten years’ dividends accrued to date on the 8 per cent cumulative preference 
shares form a first charge on future profits available for distribution. 

b. There is a contingent liability to the operating company at the termination of the 
lease in respect of one-half of the valuation at that date of the improvements effected by 
the lessee company, and in respect to income tax on an equal amount. 

ce. No provision has been made in the balance sheet for excess profits duty for the 


year covered in these accounts, 


he American transactions are converted, as in previous years, at the exchange 
LOC 


of $4.85 to the pound sterling. 


CHAS, 
SYDNEY T. KLEIN,5 Directors. 
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on the claim, and the Kansas City court 
of appeals has affirmed judgment in plain. 
tiff's favor in the case—Bird vs. Fox. 

Defendant, the buyer, claimed that 
there was no right to recover storage 
charges, layne, 2 e had failed to provide 
vessels for loading within the time speci- 
fied, because the seller never made a for- 
mal tender of delivery, but the court holds 
that the seller did all that was required of 
it by having enough wheat in the ware- 
house Feady for loading when the vessels 
should be supplied by defendant at the 
contract time for delivery, and that it wa; 
unnecessary to either give notice of suc}, 
readiness to load or tender the grain ov; 
warehouse receipts covering it. 

Another point decided in the case is th) 
the seller did not waive his right to claim 
storage charges because on previous oc. a- 
sions it had failed to have wheat in the 
elevator in time for delivery as agreed, it 
appearing that in two instances the deiay 
was due to inability of the elevator co:- 
pany to get the wheat from the railroad 
yards into the warehouse promptly, in one 
of which cases the seller paid damaves 
for the delay; that on another occasion 
shortage in delivery was due to a tcle- 
graphic mistake for which the seller was 
not at fault, and that the seller had con- 
sistently insisted upon defendant’s timely 
acceptance of deliveries. 

The opinion of the court also holds that, 
under a contract like the one involved in 
this case, the seller does not waive his 
claim for storage charges by making de- 
livery on the buyer tardily supplying the 
necessary vessel. “After the vendee has 
failed to accept the goods on time, the 
vendor’s delivery of the goods to him out 
of time waives only the right of the vendor 
to rescind the contract and not his right 
to claim damages, and the mere delivery 
of the goods without protest or objection 
is not a waiver of the breach committed by 
the failure to receive the goods according 
to the contract.” 

Defendant also denied that there was a 
right to recover storage charges, because 
the wheat in question was intermingled 
with other grain held for the seller, but 
the court finds that the charges against the 
particular wheat, as to quantity, were 
properly apportioned, and that it was 
proved that no charge for storage was 
made against defendant that was not 
actually incurred by the seller. 

An allowance of 6 per cent interest on 
the contract price of the wheat covering 
the time that payment was deferred in 
consequence of defendant's delayed ac- 
ceptance of delivery is sustained by the 
court, on evidence to the effect that that 
rate was generally charged for the use of 
money at Texas City. A. L.H. Srneev. 


THE TECHNIC OF AMERICAN 
MILLING 


(Continued from page 462.) 

I have eaten biscuits made of flour con- 
taining 40 per cent of hard wheat, which 
are just as good as, if not superior to, 
those made from the finest soft wheat ex- 
clusively, and rolls with a fine brown crisp 
crust, just as good as the. best “pain 
Francais” I ever tasted, where the baker 
himself mixed hard, soft and spring wheat 
flours. 

In asking why, on an average, the prod- 
ucts of eabecteon here are not up to what 
you will receive most anywhere in Europe, 
the answer is mostly, “Blame the baker. 
He does not mix or know how to blend it 
better.” But why not supply him with a 
flour which he does not need to blend? 
Bakers, on the other hand, who have been 
abroad quite naturally say that it is the 
millers’ fault. Most of the mills in Europe 
make an extra high-grade patent of about 
30 to 35 per cent, cutting off the first 
middlings, and I have been told that here 
in America the demand for such flour in 
the big cities in the East is greater than 
the supply. 

This might be worth while trying for 
many a mill which is now idle or running 
half or third time for the greater part of 
the season, especially as there is always 
a ready market for the lower grades in 
the export trade. A fact is that the mills 





_on which I have called which are making 


a 35 to 40 per cent patent of extra high 
quality were the most prosperous and 
busy almost all the year round. — 

I may be all wrong about this. but 
would welcome discussion of the question, 
which, whatever its outcome, cannot help 
but finally profit the whole industry. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at ‘Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing May 12 was 26,500. or 55 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 20,700, or 43 per 
cent, last week, 21,500, or 45 per cent, a 
year igo, 19,800, or 41 per cent, two years 
ago, ind 22,500, or 47 per. cent, three years 
ago. 
erhe wheat market at Toledo registered 
further extraordinary advances this week. 
Following the discontinuance of tradin 
in the May future, July wheat advanc 
today at Toledo 23c, and September 28c; 
the net advance for the week was 40c for 
cash and May, 5le for July and 55c¢ for 
September. It is necessary to mention the 
wheat market and its actions these days, 
as that is the determining factor in the 
milling and flour business. These ad- 
vances followed close on the heels of an 
advance of 98¢ for cash and May since 
March 31. 

In the face of such staggering and para- 
lyzing advances there is little that can be 
done. There is no adequate hedge avail- 
able against flour sales except ownership 
of the wheat, and none against wheat pur- 
chases except sales of flour. Millers are 
sticking close to shore, and are not press- 
ing for business. Some of them don’t 
want business on any terms on which it 
can be had. They don’t want to sell flour 
unless they have the actual wheat, or to 
buy wheat unless they can sell the flour 
profitably. And they want to be very sure 
of their customers—that they can be de- 
pended upon to take out flour regardless 
of what the market does. 

The situation is most unusual. There 
has scarcely ever been a time when miil- 
ers showed such unanimity of opinion, 
action and backbone. They have rarely 
ever adopted so independent a position 
toward the buying trade: The reason for 
this is because they are themselves caught 
in a situation from which there is no 
escape. 

Never before have they been so much 
of a unit against sales for future delivery, 
July-August or later shipment. They tell 
the trade frankly that they do not want 
the business, that it is entirely too hazard- 
ous and some go so far as to say that they 
would want a deposit of several dollars 
per barrel against such purchases—enough 
to cover the loss which the buyer might 
have in the flour later. With all sorts of 
complications threatening, millers for the 
most part are discouraging such business. 

Nevertheless, there are some reports of 
these sales having been made. If war flour 
is adopted, settlements of some sort may 
be required with the trade. This is one of 
the complications that may arise. 

It is now freely predicted that there will 
be more mills shut down for want of 
wheat in June and July than this section 
has ever known. At the present writing 
this seems inevitable. Many small mills 
have already closed, some large ones have 
reduced output and some are likely to shut 
down altogether, It is very rare that a 
mill has enough wheat to carry it until 
next harvest, and the writer knows of only 
one such instance. 

Mills are taking care of local business, 
which continues good although the edge 
has gone from it, and are completing sales 
already made. Many are practically even 
up on the market, having what wheat they 
ry sold into flour, and are likely to keep 





It is almost useless to quote flour prices. 
One miller says that a conservative way to 
figure sales for August-September ship- 
ment would be on the basis of the July 
future, with feed at $20 ton, adding 50c 


bbl for manufacturing, 50c for profit, 
allowing for 15 per cent advance in 
freight rates, and then selling only to 
selected responsible trade. Spring wheat 
flour is round $17.45 bbl. 

A curious phase of the situation is that 
millers are being offered wheat which they 
do not care to buy. Some wheat is going 
begging, but these are small lots. Some 
Pacific Coast wheat is being used. Some 
cars of only 400 bus are offered on which 
carload freight rates are paid, showing 
that wheat stocks are well cleaned up. 

At last the feed situation has shown 
some weakness. Bran was off in price 
this week, but middlings are well sus- 
tained. Bran was quoted at $40 in 100’s, 
about $2 under last week. Further shrink- 
age in feed values may take place in spite 
of diminished output. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Fourteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 92,460 bbls, for the week ending 
May 12 made 50,308, or 53 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 60,964, or 55 ver 
cent, last week, by 14 mills of 110,760 
bbls weekly capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev, & Mill Co., Toledo. 

INDIANA 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 

MICHIGAN 


Eldred Mill Co., Jackson, 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


OHIO CROP REPORTS 

Shiloh: growing wheat looking fine, big 
acreage oats out; more corn than usual. 
Sardinia: no wheat moving; growing 
wheat looking fine. Sandyville: hard frost; 
expect damage to blossoms, but do not 
think wheat injured. Portsmouth: good 
rains have made wheat and grass show up 
better. Pleasantville: wheat prospects 
fine. Piqua: most of the wheatfields look 
good, but occasionally one is very poor. 
Oak Harbor: winter wheat looking better; 
spring wheat about all up, and looks about 
as good as winter. 

North Fairfield: had some good rains; 
great benefit to growing wheat crop, which 
looks Lexington: acreage will be 
large of all crops. New Cumberland: 
wheat in ground looking good. New 
Bremen: farmers report wheat in good 
condition for a fair crop. Nelsonville: 
outlook for new crop fair. Newark: grow- 
ing wheat doing well. Navarre: farmers 
busy sowing oats and plowing corn. 
Mount Orab: very little wheat in this vi- 
cinity ; farmers holding for $3. 

Millersburg: wheat improving, but still 
looks like 75 to 80 per cent crop. Milford: 
reports of farmers are that wheat is im- 
proving; prospects for fair crop. Junction 
City: new wheat looking good in fields; 
fine weather for it, but bad for planting 
corn. Grove City: wheat improving every 
day. Galion: wheat is looking » and 
oats are up. Fostoria: wheat is looking 
better since the nice rains; weather is 
very cool. 

Findlay: wheat and oats looking very 

. Coshocton: growing crop improv- 
ing; doubtful wheatfields look more prom- 
ising; Ohio will do better than reported. 
Columbus: fine weather on growing wheat; 
oats look good. Bowling Green: wheat is 
looking good, but too cold for anything to 
grow; farmers are getting ground ready 
to plant corn. Arcanum: growing wheat 
looking good. Wilkesville: new crop look- 
ing good; farmers busy; weather wet and 
cold, not good for potatoes in-the ground, 
Waverly: growing wheat is looking fine; 


there will be a large acreage of corn 
planted this spring. Lancaster: wheat 
doing very well; we will have some wheat. 


MICHIGAN CROP REPORTS 

Carson City: cold nights, not good for 
crop; does not look as good as week ago; 
if it does not let up, will not get more 
than 50 per cent crop. Charlotte: wheat 
crop very poor. Chesaning: weather very 
cold and nasty; don’t think oats are more 
than half sown now; growing crops not 
done anything (unless it is to go back) for 
the last week; too cold. Flint: still cold 
and wet; very little spring plowing or 
planting has been done. Harbor Beach: 
weather bad for seeding; some done on 
high land; farmers can get on land next 
week if we don’t get another rain. 

Hastings: growing wheat looking bet- 
ter; April splendid month for it. Imlay: 
freezing hard every night; is hurting the 
wheat crop. Moline: growing wheat looks 
some better. Monroe: cold weather is not 
doing the wheat or the light lands any 
good; in fact, it seems to be going back- 
ward. Sebewaing: weather cold; new oats 
and potatoes rotting in the ground; farm- 
ers getting discouraged. Shepherd: grow- 
ing wheat going back last week. 


NOTES 

Robert Henkel, president Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., returned this 
week from Florida by motor. 

H. E. Thacher, general agent Hocking 
Valley Railroad, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Toledo Transportation Club. 

J. F. Finnell, of Tranchant & Finne!l, 
Osborne, Ohio, and vice-president Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, has been at 
Culver, Ind., for military training. 

Mark Mennel, of the Harter Milling 
Co., returned from Washington May 10. 
He says that some sort of war flour is very 
likely to be adopted in the near future. 

W. H. Haskell, of W. H. Haskell & 
Co., and E. L. Southworth, of South- 
worth & Co., represented the Toledo Ex- 
change at the meeting of Illinois grain 
dealers at Springfield, May 11. 

H. W. Colvin, representing the List- 
man Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., W. F. 
Steele, the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., 
and E. P. Mitchell, the Atkinson Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, were in Toledo this 
week, 

G. B. Burrer & Son, millers, Sunbury, 
Ohio, put their retail business on a cash 
basis May 1, giving no credit except by 
note. It has been suggested that other 
millers follow suit, as it will take a large 
amount of cash to buy new wheat. 

The United Baking Co., branch of the 
General Baking Co., whose plant at To- 
ledo was burned last week, is now operat- 
ing and taking care of its trade from the 
former plant of the Maumee Valley Bak- 
ing Co., which has discontinued business. 

The Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., recently experienced some 
damage by fire. The flames were carried 
to a dust collector on the top floor, and the 
two top floors were scorched. Some dam- 
age was done to about 8,000 bus wheat, 
and also some by water; fully insured. 

The explanation given in Toledo of the 

rapid advance in July and September fu- 
tures May 12 was that the interests which 
were long in May, having July and Sep- 
tember sold short as a hedge, sought to 
cover their short interest in those futures 
when trading in May was discontinued 
and a basis of settlement was fixed at 
$3.18. 
_ May 7, 1867, wheat reached the highest 
price ever recorded at Toledo, $3.50, This 
was when the country was on a depreciat- 
ed currency basis. Gold commanded 37c 
premium, making the price on a gold basis 
$2.55. However, in making this compari- 
son it should be borne in mind that while 
we are now on a gold basis we have a glut 
of gold, and this should be taken into con- 
sideration, as it tends to make prices 
higher than under normal conditions. 

John W. Durst, of the Durst Milling 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, says: “If we could only 
stop the public from overbuying flour and 
all other food products, we would see 
lower prices ori everything. We shall see 
much lower prices in September and Oc- 
tober than now, is my guess, and there is 
plenty of everything to go around until 
we get our new crop moving. No doubt 
there will be some mills shut down for a 
few weeks waiting for the new crop.” 


The Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
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has given notice of new car-service rules 
effective May 10, After 48 hours’ free 
time, demurrage will be charged at the 
rate of $2 per day for five days, and 
thereafter at the rate of $5 per day. Un- 
der the average agreement, settlements are 
at the rate of $2 per credit or debit, until 
five days have been debited, then at the 
rate of $5 per debit. Secretary Tanner, 
of the Ohio Millers’ State Association, 
says that these rules constitute an argu- 
ment in favor of increased storage for 
plants now using cars for storage. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., May 12.—Millers 
are not making a very strong bid for any- 
thing that looks like a good-sized order, 
and about everything they are selling is 
quoted in cotton, and for prompt delivery. 
Flour in cotton sold up to $16 most of this 
week. The principal business was with 
bakers. 

Indiana millers are incensed at the gov- 
ernment report, as they claim it is grossly 
out of line with the facts of the case, and 
that such wild alarms cause prices to ad- 
vance to unwarranted levels. Late reports 
from all over the state show wheat to 
be much more promising than it was two 
or three weeks ago. 

There is such scarcity of wheat in In- 
diana that mills are not running over half- 
time, where they are running at all, and 
many were forced to suspend operations 
entirely this week. Wagon wheat in In- 
dianapolis is scarce. The combined out- 
Es of flour here this week was but 8,090 

bls, against nearly 12,000 last week. 

Bakers are complaining about the un- 
usual prices they are being forced to pay, 
and many cities in Indiana refer to 1l5c 
bread as a probability if the market does 
not decline. 

There has been no exporting for several 
weeks, The mills are as slow in taking the 
lead as are big buyers, and neither seems 
to know what to do. Prices have been $0 
erratic that it is no uncommon thing for 
several changes to be noted in a day’s run. 
There are very few 90-day sales being 
made by any of the larger mills. 

Feed rather weak, with the price steady 
at $40 ton on mixed goods. Another week _ 
of rain and sunshine has brought pastures 
a great deal nearer, and this is weakening 
feed. 

NOTES 

Evansville millers are getting so little 
wheat that they can hardly operate half- 
time. 

The Co-operative Elevator Co., of 
Porter County, has been chartered. Capi- 
tal, $15,000. 

The Sanborn mill at Bicknell has 
closed because of scarcity of wheat. Flour - 
and feed are being shipped in. 

The Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co. this week 
offered $3.28 for wheat, and at this range 
secured hardly enough for a week’s run. 

Corn-planting is going on in several 
counties. This week there was heavy frost 
in several northern counties, but it did no 
harm. 

The Perfection Biscuit Co., of Fort 
Wayne, has increased its. stock to $500,000, 
and the Walton (Ind.) Elevator Co. to 
$30,000. J. M. Pearson. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 





serted at the line rate, but will be charged 


- for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 


Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—NIGHT MILLER AND STONE- 
dresser for rolled oats mill; state experi- 
se Address National Oats Co., Peoria, 
ll. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








EXPERIENCED MILLER WANTED—ONE 
that has some money to invest; excellent 
opening with future for the right man. 
For full particulars address Fred. O. Lar- 
son, Souris, N. D. . 


FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, ‘steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS HEAD MILLER, 
also head millwright, by the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal; none but 
first-class, experienced men need apply; 
applicants will be interviewed by Mr. 
George Kent at Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, 
May 20 to 23 inclusive, and Allen Hotel, 
Minneapolis, May 25 to 28 inclusive. Ap- 
ply with testimonials to 634, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—A, live flour and feed broker in 
each of the following markets: Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Washington and Phila- 
delphia; men who have trade on clears 
and low-grade as well as patents, pre- 
ferred, Address A. C., care Northwestern 
Miller, Toledo, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SALESMAN TO REPRESENT A GOOD 
Kansas mill, Pennsylvania territory; sal- 
ary and commission or straight salary; 
best references; can produce results. Ad- 
dress 611, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





MILL MANAGER WITH WIDE EXPERI- 
ence and best of reputation will be open to 
negotiate with mill of large capacity; ex- 
tensive trade acquaintance in eastern mar- 
kets. Address 609, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER BY A YOUNG MAN 38 YEARS 
of age, who has had 20 years’ continuous 
experience in some of the most modern 
mills; am employed at present but desire 
to make a change. Address 625, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL NOT LESS 
than 600 bbis by middle-aged man accus- 
tomed to handling mills of large capacity 
in which uniform products and close yields 
were essential; West or Southwest pre- 
ferred. Address 632, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MAN DESIRES TO CORRESPOND 
with parties interested in securing the 
services of a manager or general superin- 
tendent; would prefer position where op- 
portunity is offered to acquire an interest; 
all correspondence will be treated strictly 
confidential. Address 627, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION BY MIDDLE-AGED 
mill and grain accountant (modern sys- 
tem) general office man; 15 years various 
departments large mill; some selling ex- 
perience; will take position as accountant 
with sales department in view; can travel; 
now émployed; references. Address 639, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WILL BE AT LIBERTY TO ACCEPT A 
permanent position as millwright foreman 
or superintendent of maintenance in flour 
or cereal mill; have had 10 years’ practical 
experience and also technical training in 
managing and estimating cost of operation; 
will offer satisfactory references. Address 
633, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





TUATION WANTED BY THOROUGHLY 
experienced mill manager; have had very 
best training and experience operating 
milis up to 1,500 bbis capacity; know the 
trade East and Southeast and thoroughly 
familiar with sales methods; now employed 
but have good reason to desire change and 
seeking larger opportunity. Address 381, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices, 





THESE STRENUOUS TIMES RBEQUIRE, 
for executives, men of steady nerves and 
mature judgment; men who are conserva- 
tive without being old fogeyish, and ag- 
gressive without, being reckless; such a 
man offers his services as manager, as- 
sistant manager or sales-manager; now 
employed, but desirous of making a 
change; thoroughly familiar with all 
branches of the business, and able to pro- 
duce the best of references. Address 638, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE BY OWNERS, OR WILL TAKE 
grain elevators in exchange—one of the 
best up-to-date 125-bb] mills in the North- 
west; large elevator. Address 607, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—200-BBL MILL IN INDIANA, 
60 miles from Chicago; perfect condition; 
Plenty of wheat at mill’s door; can grind 
hard or soft wheat; a bargain. Address 
Purviance & Kanzelbaum, 1526 East 14 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Best paying 
flour and feed mill in western New York 
state; 40-bbl capacity; 65-horse water 
power; 35-horse steam power; warehouse 
40x120, two-story and full basement; doing 
a fine business in flour, feed, cement, fer- 
tilizer and agricultural implements, and a 
very profitable business in bean buying; 
same man has operated the mill over 30 
years; will sell to reliable party with small 
payment, or will exchange for small farm 
or income property; might consider selling 
half interest to good, practical miller who 
would take active charge. Full particulars, 
including photographs, from Priest Realty 
Co., Batavia, N. Y. 




















WANTED—USED WHEAT WASHER IN 
first-class shape, with capacity of about 
100 bus per hour; state make, how old, 
how much water required, etc. Address 
630, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—ONE 18x48 REYNOLDS. 
Corliss horizontal steam engine, made by 
Allis-Chalmers Co., heavy duty frame, 
journals, fly wheel and siphon condenser; 
in perfect condition and priced reasonable. 
Address Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 


WANTED TO BUY USED MACHINES IN 
good condition—three 9x30-inch or 9x36- 
inch double-stand ball-bearing mill! rolls; 
half dozen revolving aspirators; one ball- 
bearing 24-inch attrition mill (direct motor 
connected preferred); one N. & M. or Cut- 
ler meal dryer. Address 698, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











FOR SALE—ONE PRACTICALLY NEW 
Twin City cross compound engine, rope 
drive, in perfect condition; size 14 and 28 
by 86 inches, capable of developing from 
300 to 380 h-p; only run about four years; 
also one 600 h-p Cochrane feed water 
heater, one Twin City belt drive con- 
denser, two tubular boilers 64 inches by 
18 feet, licensed for 126 Ibs steam pres- 
sure; one Smith Vale steam-driven fire 
pump; one belt drive boiler feed pump, 
together with all steam gauges, vacuum 
gauges, piping, fittings, and everything 
that goes with a first-class steam plant; 
this is no junk, but a first-class steam 
plant in every respect; reason for selling, 
have put in electric power. Address Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 





WANTED 
General Office Man 


Large spring mill has opening for 
general office man able to assume 
responsibility of handling shipping 
department and to assist in han- 
dling of sales of both spring wheat 
and rye flour; to man qualified, a 
permanent position with good fu- 
ture will be assured; will consider 
young man who has had oppor- 
tunity of acquiring necessary 
knowledge but who has not had 
the responsibility of such a posi- 
tion if he can convince us of his 
ability; give full particulars re- 
garding experience, with reply, 
which will be treated confidential- 
ly. Address 629, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 








FOR SALE 


300-bbl flour mill and elevator 
with 150,000-bu capacity, Nordyke 
& Marmon equipment, steam pow- 
er plant, mill building brick; ele- 
vator building frame with iron 
covering; grinding hard and soft 
wheat; good soft wheat country 
surrounding; best part of Mis- 
souri; town of 5,000; two railroads 
and the Missouri River; good rea- 
son for selling. Address 635, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


May 16, 1917 





FOR SALE CHEAP, the followi 
mac a ly new: One Amert. 
can Blower Fan, 60in; one Ho 

with 60 bu h 








Flour Mill Appraisers 
We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


COATS & BURCHARD CO. 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Northwestern 
National 
Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Capital, 


$4,000,000 
Surplus, 


$2,000,000 








“MIXOMETER” 


The Sure and Accurate Machine 
for Self-Rising Flour 


Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 
1119 North 6th St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Estabrook See you Ig ae 
Laboratory pyyitsninine 
Service biggest mills in 


the world. 
The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 








Bureau of Engraving 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
Plates in one or more colors. Three-color 
Process Plates a specialty. One of the 

largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8. 








Let Your Next Truck be a 


& ton to 5 ton 6 practical 
capacity - sizes 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO. 


Chi New York 
St. Louis Pontiac, Mich. “Boston 
San Francisco Philadelphia 








WILLIAM 


Attorney at Law 
paper 403 to 407 New York Life Building 


Refers to this 


FURST 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

















A. E. BAXTER 


Engineering & Appraisal Co. 





Milling Engineers 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Designed and Equipped this Plant for 


MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Milling Capacity, 12,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage, 90,000 Bushels 











